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CHAPTER XXV. 

A pretty woman’s wit 
Is better than an old man’s wisdom. 

Sir RALPH was beginning to relent. Lady Mel- 
ville was a much less terrible person than he had 
imagined her to be, 

He was accustomed'to be respected by all, but he 
had not expected such conduct from his brother's 
widow; she, however, threw his expectations of sar- 
<astic and contemptuous treatment overboard, and 
gave him more than respect, almost veneration. 

He took her in to dinner, drank his soup in stern, 
frigid silence, and got half through his fish with 
equal solemnity, but before the substantial fare came 
her ladyship had conquered him. 

She had found his weak point, and assailed it, not 
with clumsy and too palpable a battery, but with a 
skilful skirmishing that lulled his stern opposition 
at once, 

Looking first over at Lilian with an affectionate 
smile, she said, in a low, deeply respectful voice: 

‘“ How beautiful your daughter—I dare not say my 
niece—is looking to-night, Sir Ralph.” 

He inclined his head, but could not resist stealing 
a glance at his beloved, 

“I did not know she was so lovely. 
seen her for some time now,” 

Sir Ralph bowed again. 

“Indeed,” he said, coldly. 

“No, it was at the opera I saw her last. I remem. 
ber the night well. I am not very strong, not so 
strong as I look, but the sight of her sweet, loveable 
face overcame me. It was hard to know that one so 
near me in blood should regard me with dislike and 
contempt.” 

The words were spoken with such simple and 
— earnestness that the old man flushed ua- 
easly. 
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“T cannot admit all your words imply, my lady,” 
he said, trying to speak coldly. 

Lady Melville shook her head and sighed. 

* Alas!” she said, “it is well known that Sir 
Ralph Melville has for his brother’s wife no well 
wishes.” 

Sir Ralph, thoroughly nonplussed by this out- 
spokenness, turned to her, and was still farther con- 
fused by the deep dejection of her smile. 

“ T—I——This is a painful subject, madam, that I 
think it would be well not to pursue.” 

She shook her bead. 

“No,” she said. “Forgive me for saying so much, 
I do not know how I could have the courage to have 
said so much, but I wished you to know that I in- 
tend leaving the Towers to-morrow and so ridding 
you of my presence.” 

Sir Ralph spoke sharply. 

“That must not be,” he said. “I could not allow 
you to terminate your visit for sucha reason, I and 
my daughter will take our departure to-morrow.” 

Lady Melville looked alarmed. 

“Not for the world,” she said, in a low voice. “TI 
should never forgive myself for coming, though it is 
true I had no idea you would be here. Lady Besant 
would be intensely mortified at your leaving, and— 
and there are other reasons, No, no; you must let me 
go—quietly. Ican make a good excuse, and Lady 
Besant will never suspect the real cause. You see I 
can be humble to you, Sir Ralph, whatever I may be 
to others.” 

The old-fashioned gentleman was terribly embar- 
rassefl. 

Not for one moment did he suspect that Lady Mel- 
ville was only acting, and had as little intention of 
leaving the Towers asthe man in the moon had of 
quitting his celestial residence. 

“T cannot think of it,” he said, ia the same low 
voice. “ Believe me if your ladysbip depart I will 
go likewise.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“ Better let me go,” she said. 
other reason.” 


“Indeed I have an- 
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He looked inquiringly, and, with downcast eyes, 
she said, hesitatingly : 

“T have seen a great deal of Lilian during these 
few days, and I cannot stifle the tender feeling she 
inspires me with. Do you not think, do you not 
dread rather, that my affection may be returned, that 
she may learn to like the woman whom your house 
always taught her to distrust ?” 

The baronet was much agitated. 

“T——The question is a painful and unanswerable 
one. Your ladyship must not think of going. I—L 
shall remain firm in my determination to withdraw 
also.” 

Lady Melville said no more, she had gained her 
point, but raised her eyes to look over at the innocent 
girl through whom she had made it, when her gaze 
rested upon Miss Lucas, who was sitting opposite 
and observing her with the same expressionless yet 
watchful eyes with which she had regarded her when 
handing up the pocket-handkerchief in the morning. 

“Could it be possible for that lifeless-looking 
creature to have heard the conversation? No, and 

et——” 

Lady Melyille shook the suspicion off and dismissed 
Miss Lucas from her mind. But not for long. 
Dinner over, and the ladies in the drawing-room, 
Miss Lucas was sitting behind Lady Melville’s 
chair, embroidering as usual, but listening—this time 
there could be no doubt about it—to her conversation 
with Miss Dalton, 

Lady Melville found herself wishing that tho still, 
quiet figure were in front instead of behind ‘her, but 
no one would have guessed that Miss Lucas was in 
her thoughts, for some minutes afterwards, when 
her ladyship wanted a little more sugar in her coffee, 
and the governess rose with noiseless assiduity to 
get it for her, her ladyship was quite surprised, and, 
elevating her eyebrows with a smile, said ; 

“ Ab, thank you; how very kind! I did not know 
you were here, Miss Lucas,” 

On her way back with the cup of sweetened coffee 
Miss Lucas encountered Lord Harcourt, who, with 
the rest of the gentlemen, was entering the room. 
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The cup was overturned, and its contents distni- 
buted over Miss, Lucas’s black sill dress and hig 
lordship’s regulation swallow-tail. 

“A thousand pardons!” murmured, his. lordship, 
stooping to pick up the shattered cup ‘* You were 
behind the door, and I did not see you. Claude, it 
was your fault. Pray let me get. you. another cup, 
Miss Lucas.” 

The governess, who had been wiping her dress 
with quiet composure, thanked his lordship, 

“Tt was not mine,” she said, “but Lady Mel- 
ville’s. Do not trouble, my lord; I can get another 
from Lady Besant,” and she glided to the tea table. 

Lord Harcourt took the fresh cup from her hand 
and bore it to her ladyship, 

“ There,” said he, in his usual languid tone. “I 
dashed one cup from your ladyship’s lips; * there’s 


“Tfrit wiJl please you, my dear,” said her ladyship 
with aloving- smile. 

And the two together moved towards the piano. 
Two or three gentlemen immediately opened the 
instrument and-arranged the stool, and her ladyship 
commetced, 

She had a fine voice and. had. cultivated it as she. 
had done all her other talents, but before half a dozen 
words were sung Claude Ainsley had left the room 
arm in arm with Mr, Dalton, whom he. had asked, 
loudly enough to reach the songstress, to play a game 
of billiards, 

Her ladyship looked up as he passed out and her 
voice ceased suddenly, 

‘**T have forgotten it!” she said, apologetically, but 
the next instant, as if with an effort, she continued 
and finished it, with splendid effect. 


many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip,’ you know— 
but, see, I replace it with a sweeter one.” 

There was a certain significance in the words that 
made the beantiful woman wince and dart a dark, 
evil glance upon his handsome, sarcastic eyes, but it 
went past him and fell, as usual, upon Miss Lucas, 
who had returned in time to catch the words and the 
glance too, ; 

Once again that night the quiet, lynx-eyed, cat-like 
watcher was rewarded by witnessing some emotion 
on her ladyship’s part. 

Claude Ainsley had avoided, not rudely, but with 
a studied persistence, the beautiful and heart-takin 
Lady Melville, and seemed to have been smitten, with, 
the irresistible charms of Lilian’s unsophisticated 
and natural manner. That morning he had ridden 
his horse close to the side of the carriage in which 
Lilian. was sitting, had talked in an. undertone, and; 
had actually: smiled, At dinner he had been, placed 
on the sideof Lilian, and entirely cut out Min Besanty 
who occupied. the chair on the other. Now: he waa 
leaning ageinatthe exquisitely carved mantelpieca, 
listening; or rather pretending to listen; to 
Besant/g recita). of the poor, dear departedjalderman’& 
talenta,and\ peonliarities, but with, hig thoughtfak 


eyes, fixed(upam the fair face of Lilian agit bentoven \ 
* dnd), flinging, 
‘shaniders, she glided into, tm drawing-room again, 


the chase:pandiopposite Mr. Fred, Daltons, 
Suddenty,. im the midst of one, of han long-windpd; 
sentences, heset.dewn the cup and stalked) acressthe, 
room, te, Lilian’s side, and: said; so suddenly, that, 
Lilian, stanted:: 
“ Thatisalong game, Miss Melville; L hope: yen 
are winning?” 
“No, losing,” she said;, smilings, “Lam. aétaid Ma,. 
Dalton ig very mereiful and isgiving-meinnumembly 


chances. I shall lose it at last. L am, admedda’?... 
“ Hem,” said Claude Ainsley, leaning- over lpraand |' 
studying the board. “Perhaps Mr. Dalton weulil 


let me prompt one move ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” said Mr. Dalton, who was 
too delighted to get Miss Melville for a game of chess 
to care which of them won. ‘ Yes, prompt away, old 
fellow.” 

“ Well then, now for the bishop,” said Claude, and 
with ten moves the game was won, 

“By Jove,” said Mr. Dalton. “Those were the 
moves. You have won, Miss Melville.” 
“ Yes, thanks to you,” said Lilian. 

fair, Mr. Aiusley.” 

“What is in this world?” he retorted, dropping 
into the chair from which Mr. Dalton had been sum- 
moned by his sister, to whom he was always.a de- 
voted slave. 

“Well, I won't argue that,” said Lilian, laughing 
her sweet, clear laugh. “But it was. very kind of 

zou to come to my relief. I should have lost,if, you 
had not assisted me.” 

‘Not so kind as you may think,” he said, “Iam 
never disinterested, Last night you promised to 
sing me that song I heard you singing in the rosary. 

I intended claiming that promise this evening and 
was waiting until that game of chess,was over. It 
was endless, so [——” 

“Robbed Mr. Dalton of his triumph to pay me a 
compliment,” said Lilian, archly. 

“No compliment,” he said. “I have not paid 
one for three years,” and he glanced perhaps uninten; 
tionally in the direction of the handsome Lady Mel- 
ville. “ But, come, let us have the song.” 

Lilian hesitated, almost blushed. The song was the 
one she had learnt from Mr. Clifford; she could find 
no reason, even to herself, why she should dislike to 
sing it, but she did dislike to and shook'her head. 

“No, I won't sing that,”she said. “ Another one,” 

“ No,” said Claude Ainsley, smiling. “Your pro- 
mise ; that very one, please.” 

She rose quickly. 

“You must forgive me a promise extorted. un- 
fairly,” she said, smiling. “I will go and ask Lady 
Melville to sing for you,’’and before he could answer 
she had left him and crossed over, to her ladyship, 
“Mr. Ainsley wants some music,” she said, “I have 
— to ask you to sing for us, Will you, Lady 

elyille ?” : 


“Tt was not 


into the conservatory, 


\nead 
itarned and 
Eo {T’Michance it !”” 

Re firmly fixed in his mid no won- 


with; a quiet smile of satisfaation, and, power. thimia. 
H So, thadays fled by. Bitlings driving, croquet play--|/ a splendid morgings, 


lemening ; flirting at both timamof course. All. thigg 


fox-hunting fashiom, he, wam growing: mone, it» lyme 


They could not get her to sing again. 
“ No, itis really too hot,” she said, smilitgy - | 
And whilp Mise Dalton filled her place she,glfiled 


There, amidst the flowers and away from all eyes, 
her face.changed, and, with asharp, smathered cry, 
she pressed’ han hand: to-her: bosom. 
‘*Shallow-heagted flirt!" she breathed) “Do I} 
owe this insult to. that bage villain Hapeourt, or has 
that puny-faced) sehool-girl taught him, alnaady- to | 
forget his love.vows?) Ob, how 1 hate Hany E hate. ‘ 
her!’ 
And she clanched her white hands over hex heav- |; 
ing bosom, 
“ Had you got, better throw this shawl over-your 
shoulders?” sail; a quiet, monotonous veiqe behind 
her. ‘The conservatory is-very draughty and your, 
ladyshipmay catch,cold.” 
Lady, Melville. know, the voice and detested it al; || 
} 


x ! 
Smoothing has face into its,usuali placid smile, shay} 
veld ous her hand for the wrap, bute} 

avoided the, lack-lugtne eyea which; she, knew wene!! 


“Reolly you are: too thoughifal, Miss Lucas, top, 
the, dainty ghaw} over her white 


lpawing. the,attentive Mija, Tineas looking after her: 


ing-in, the-morning, musi; qhiaam,and billiards in tg 


waevery satisfactory outemandly, but to those for wham, 
e gay and pleasant dage were, to effect a purpaagy 
Bot quite so satis : 


Mr. Besant, for-ong. waanything buteasy. In bit. 
with beantiful Lilprevery, And aa far as he-coulk? 


see stilf'no nearer to the attainment of his hopes. 

He rode with Lilian, played croquet with her and 
seized every opportunity that presented itself of being 
in her presence ; but he dared not breathe.a. word of 
love. He was not a coward, but his courage failed 
him there. 

There was something about, Lilian—her extreme 
beauty perhaps—more probably her extremeinnocence 
and purity—that kept him silent, drove the words “ I 
love you, Miss Melville, be mistress of the Towers ”’ 
into his throat again. 

And yet he did not despsin of success. 

He knew that. only the ring-feuce of the Towers. 
separated that estate from Rivershall, and it was.Sir 
Ralph’s dearest wish that that ring-fence should, be a 
division only in name and that the two enormous es- 
tates should be one, 

He guessed also that Sir Ralph might have spoken 
a word in his fayour beforehand and. let Lilian un- 
derstand that a “yes” to Mr, Besaut’s, offer of his 
heart, hand (and the Towers) would, pleage the, old 
baronet. : 

Bat he guessed wrongly there. Though Sir Ralph 
was never better pleaged than when; muging over the 
likelihood of sugh, a match he had never spoken 
to Lilian in. plain terms. 

“No,” he had said to himself, “ she shall have her. 
choice, but it would bea fine thing, a, wise thing, and 
a good thing ;” and, less punctilious in another.respect,. 
he had confined 'limself to pointing out the antiquity 
of the Besant name, the pleasant abode the Towers 
made, and the open-hearted nature of Harry, as he 
called Mr. Besant. 

He would have said.no more if Lilian had come: to 
him with the straightforward question “Shall L 
say yes or no?” but he would haye, thought, it 
enough. Lilian could not disobey him. 

Mr. Besant had always met with kind words and 
gentle looks from Lilian simply because she never 
spoke or looked otherwise, but lately during these last 
few days he fancied thatshe seemed rather changed, 
He could not tell in what way or to whatextent. She 

was as kind as usual, as ready to agree to any pro- 
posal he made for. her pleasure or amusement, but he 
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that she Lad been gazing milag ahead gnd been lis- 
tening to anything» rather than hia. veice while he 
rode by her side, and he grew uneasy and puzzled. 
Had he been a shrewd man of the world he would 
have been alarmed too; but he was not: it requires a 
poetical sensibility and a strong intellect to love well 
and to read. hearts-and minds.deeply. 

Mr. Besant had anything buta strong intellect and 
a poetical sensibility, so he neither loved intensely or 
could read a word of the mystio-writing- whieh Lilian 
was as yet unaware was written on ber heart. 

The days drew on and the beautiful heiress ot 
Rivershall began to feel glad that the time set for 
the expiration of their visit was drawing to a close. 
Somehow all the gaisty had jarred upon her. In 
the midst of it, and in the most incomprehensible way, 
a sudden thought of her graye, mysterious tutor 
trudging along sad and solitary, friendless and alone, 
would rise before her mind and. render her absent and 


thoughtful, 
It was in vain, to, ba, with herself and say: 
“ What have. E ta, da such thoughts? what is 


Mr, Clifford, his-sadkess, his solitariness, his friend- 
lessnese;to; me, Tiilian Melwille?’’ 

The thought would, spring up in the midst of some 
Ignghroreating speech of Mr, Besant; the mental pic- 
tane-ofithe grave, strangely mouraful, and still more 
strangely handsome. fage, bent down as its owner 
tramped along @ duaty- lane or lay full length 
haside-the river, would rige ond float before Ler while 
some voice at the piano wags ing’ cheerfully or 
Lord: Harcourt. was-making her-smile with some ancc- 
dote inventedi on the spur of the moment for her 


amusement, 


‘\No-time,like the:present,” thought Mi Besant, as 
ligatood) bythe breakfast-room window looking out 
omto thedagwn, where Lilian.and Miss Daltom were 
inspectingythe.rose trees. ‘““Sir Ralph has always 
bpen, Lilian’s youngyapd hadno opportunity 
of geiting-her head turned—thoughishe precious soon 
maypif(Ciande Ainsley dangles about hen much longer. 


demtliathiagreeting of Sir Ralph shou be warm 
andiaffectionate. 
‘““@pedimorning, good,morning,, Beautiful hunting 


Slept well?” 
Maury,’ seid) Sir Ralph. 
““Higme, the ladies finisheditheie- bneaktinats,?” 

‘Yam, You and I ara-tiie last, six. l'mplate-this 
meraing,, Sat up, listening to onaof Claud® Aiusley’s 
| Adtinan: stories till) the;meon went down,, He was up 

ag usual, andiso, were the rest of them, but the 
bad haldime, Jamas. seme, move kidneys.and truilles, 
andi tell the. butler-Sir-Ralph.ia. down,” 

James hurried away; and: Lilian, came. in, at the 
open window, as fresh and as beautiful as the roses 
in her hand, 

She bent over her father and gave him her morn- 
ing kiss. 

“ How late you are, dear,” she murmured, pouring 
out his coffee and helping him to some truffles, 

“Yes, Sir Ralph aud Lare the black shcep this 
morning,” said Mr. Besant, cheerily:,, “ Fine roses, 
but you beat them, Miss Melville !” 

Lilian smiled, She was,used.to. Mr. Besant’s plain, 
knock-down compliments and never fijuched, 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘ Will you. haye,one 2?” 

He flushed with pleasure and held, out, his. hand. 

“ There, you shall have the best, Papa, rap, at the 
window. when, you want some, more, coffee, I am 
making up a bouguet for Lady Besant,” and with, a 
word of. adieu she flitted through the window again. 

Sir Ralph looked after her, lovingly, and Mr. Be- 
sant’s eyes followed toa. 

“Lilian is looking well,” said. Sir. Ralph,, “ betten 
than she hag for the last day, or, two,” 

“Yes,” said Mr, Besant. ‘* Yes. By the way, 
Sir Ralph,” he continuad, plucking: up. courage aud 
clearing his throat. “ We. have, talked of, a trot 
together for some days,, What do a say to a gallop 
over the common this morning? I—I—iave some- 

thing to.say to you, that is to-—ahem—ask, you——” 

Sir Ralph looked up. from, his newspaper. 

“Certainly, my dear Harry;, we will start, after 
breakfast.” 

“ All right, thank you,” said Mr, Besant, “ Lthink 
I'll go and see the cattle. You will, ride, the. cob, I 
suppose ?” 

* Yes,” said Sir Ralph. 
stables after you.” 

And Mr, Besant thundered’ throngh, the: window, 
snatching up his.cap and whip.as he walked. 

Sir Ralph looked, after-him, uneasily, and. then his 
eres strayed to. Lilian with, a painful, anxiety in 
them, 

Could; it, be that the blow: he had dreaded for 
months was now going to fall? Was this, young 
man going to ask of| him what he,valued, more than 
life itself, his daughter, his pearl, Lilian?” 


“IT will; come down to the 








found no answer to some auestions, or learnt by a look. 





Smothering the pain at hig heart, the old man 
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sacrificed his second cup of coffee rather than meet 
his danghter’s eye, which he knew: would pierce and 
detect his sadnessat a glance, and taking his het and 
whip walked round to the stables. 

The horses were ready and the. twa gentlemen 
were mounting, when a groom hurried. ia and ar- 
dered Miss-Dalton’s, Miss Melville's, Lord Harcourt’s, 
and Claude Ainsley’s horses. 

Sir Ralph caught. at this loophole of escape. 

“They are all going for a ride it.ceems, Harry; 
shall we wait and accompany them ?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Besant. “*I--you will re- 
member ?” 

“Oh, yes, oh, yos; I remember,” said Sir Ralph. 
“You wanted toask me.something, Sannders, tell 
the ladies if they ask that we-lave gone across the 
common,” 

So the two started, both uneasy, but from very 
different causes. 

Mr. Besant found it difficult to commence, and as @. 
prelude thought it, wise to indulge in alittle small talk 

He pointed out, not for the first time, the various 
improvements he had made and intended to make on 
the estate—improvements which Sir Ralph applanded. 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘tthe Towers has very much. im- 
proved. Harry, you have done your duty to the es- 
tate.’ 

“ And will do it, sir, still,” said Mr. Besant, plaung- 
ing into his subject. “I don’t intend to. stop, Sir 
Ralph, if all goes right.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Ralph, uneasily, 

“Yes,” repeated Mr. Besant, “there ia plenty: of 
room for farther improvement, enlargement, amd all 
the rest of it, and I am eager and anxious to. get it 
done. When a man has something to look forward 
to, that is to hope for——” 

Here he broke down and tried again, thinking that 
it was rather hard of Sir Ralph to, remain, so,,silent 
and obstinately determined not te help him-~“‘for he 
wees the fence down as much as | do,” he mut- 
tered. 

“ Yes, sir, I have dared to cherish a hopefor seme 
years now—you can guess, what it. is.2” 

“I—I would rather not, Harry,” said Sir Ralph, 
gravely. 

“ Rivershall and the, Towers have: bean fast friends 
for a great many years,” continued Mr, Besant, cun- 
ningly teuching upon Sir Ralph’s week point. “I 
would ask you, Sir Ralph, to consent to my bindfag. 
them still closer, ¥ou must. be aware of my feelings 


for Miss Melville, I have been devoted to Lil--+l } 


mean Miss Melville, ever since I can remember any~ 
thing at all, and you mugt know that the dearest 
wish I have is that she may. become my wife.” 

Sir Ralph trembled and turned pale, he almost 
groaned into the bargain. 

“Harry, forgive me if I say I feared: what was 
coming. No, do not looked so distreased, L bave.no 
objection to urge against your suit, but if an angel 
from Heaven came to ask me for my, darling I should 
still feel grieved; She, ig all the world to ma, 
Harry.” 

It was piteous to hear the brokem tone of the voice 
usually so stern and unyielding. 

Mr. Besant’s courage rose. 

“ Don’t take it to heart so, sir,” hesaid, “I shan’t 
take her far, only this fence divides Rivershall. and 
the Towers.” 

Sir Ralph started. 

There was something too much of assurance in the 
words and manner. 

“You do not understand, I cannot expect you 
should,” he said, in alow. voice. “It is not.the.dis- 
tance, Harry, but—well, well, let. me say no moreof 
myself, But you have not spoken to Lilian?” 

“Not a word, Oh, no, not until I had gained your 
permission to do so,” said, Mr. Begant,, with: the air 
of one who had nothing to; fear from that quarter. 
“No, Sir Ralph, I told my mother—she is very fond 
of Lilian and will be a second mother to her—thatJ 
would speak to you first.’’ 

Sir Ralph sighed.. 

“T have no grounds for. withholding my consent, 
Harry,” he said, trying te speak.cheerfully. ‘If you: 
can win hertakeher. She hasbeen all that a daugh- 
ter can be, she will be—I say it, Harry, with: perfeet 
assurance—a trueand devoted wife!” 

Mr. Besant, as much,ag his rough nature would let 
him be, was touched, 

“Tam very grateful, sir,” he said; “and I know 
how great a treasure you are confiding to my care. I 
will guard it with my life.” 

Sir Ralph inclined his head. 

* You will speak to Lilian,” he said, “ but remem- 
ber I do not bias her. She ig free to choose or decline. 
I love her too well to influence her by a.single word 
or look.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Mr, Besant, cheerfully, “I 
&m no coxcomb, but I am. not afraid. We have 
known each other a ong while and I do not think, 
Lilfan has lost her Beazs so another.” 


“No,” said Sir Ralph, with quiet dignity, “or I 
should know it.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Besant, “ just so; Lilian would 
not keep apything from you. Well, sir, having your 

ermission, I shall ride. over to the Hall and speak to 
ilian herself. Dear Lilian, she is, too good for. me, 
Sir Ralph.” 

Sir Ralph did. not reply, but, he inwardly assented 
most proudly and added : 

“ And all the world besides,” 

The lover, having got over his uneasiness now that 
he had gained the father’s good word, grew cheerful, 
not to say hilarious, and Sir Ralph, finding his. com- 
panion’s spirits, rather in discord with his own heavy 
heart, proposed that they should turn bhomewarda, 
saying as an excuse that he had some letters. to 
write, 

Mr. Besant consented with prompt , and 
the two gallopped back acrosathe common te meet 
| the cavalcade in pursuit of them 

“Coming back already, papa?” said Lilian, 

But she “stopped suddenly as she, canght the sad 
look on his, face, 

Lord Harcourt saw it too, and kmew at. once that. 
the master of the Towers. had been sueing for tho 
heiress of Rivershall’s hand. 

‘ Quttingite hastily with bia usual presence of mind, 
@ said: 

“You are just in time to decide upon av argument, 
Sir Ralph. Miss Dalton has pitted her pretty little 
roan against my goodold hunter. You shall decide 
which is the better of the twa.” 

“No, a race,” said Claude Ainsley. “Sir Ralph 
is not an impartial judge. His gallantry would com- 
pel him to give the palm te the lady's.” 

“Well, so be it. Whatdo you say, Miss Dalton?” 
said Lord Harcourt, with a smile. 

“That I am quite ready.” 

“And shall we join in, Misa Melville?” said 
Claude Ainsley. “ Between ourselyea,-I think we 
are quite as well mounted,” 

“Oh, I am quite willing,” said Lilien, with her 
sweet laugh. 

“Eh, what’s that ?’’ said Mr. Besant, pushing for- 
ward, “A race! You are not going to ride, ave you, 
Miss Melville?” 

There wag a-ring in hig, voice that she had never 
heard before, and her gentle eyes sought. hia face in 
, surprise. 

“ Yes,” she said, quisthy, ‘*I am.” 

1 would not if L weve you,” he said 
get thrown.” 

There was so well-defined a tone of possession in 
the reply that all detected it and undergtood is save 
| Lilian herself, 

} The look of surprise deepened, but. she made no 
reply, and,steered, her horse.inte the line. which the 
others were already forming. 

Mr. Besant, perhaps saw that he had made a. mis- 
take, and was not. encouraged by the decided. frown 
on Sir Ralph’s face. 

Hoping to mollify the effect hig, assurance had 
created, he. urged Miss Dalton to give. up the idea of 
racing. 

“The common is fearfully. uneven,” ho seid, “full 
ofholes and inequalities.. You will be, thrown,, I 
am sure.” 

“ No,” said Miss Dalton, who. would haverisked her 
neck forthe honour of racing with Lerd Harcourt, 
“Lord Harcourt has,piqued me and I will. put, it, to 
the test,” 

“ Lilian ” said Sir Ralph, . 

But before he could finish,thefour had sterted, and 
Lilian, who had not heard him,. was. keeping herslight 
but serviceable little horse well in hand over the 
rough ground; 

“Thereis no danger reeHy, Harry?” asked. Sir 
Ralph, with, alarm, 

“No,” replied Mr. Besant,.spilenly. ‘“ But I think 
it an uncommon, foolish thing for ladies.to; be raging 
off in that mad-cap fashion.’’ 

And he watched Lilian as she, rattling ahead. of 
them all, turned to wave hen hand. with a smile te 
Claude Ainsley, who, was pushing on, behind, 

Sir Ralph said; nothing, but, watched thexago in si- 
lence. 

Lilian, kept. the lead for a half-turn round, and then 
Lord Harcourt swung in fiest, keopingthene till. the 
goal was reached, with Miss Dalton second, and 
Lilian third. 

Miss, Dalton was very: mugh annoyed, or pretended 
to be, at her defeat, and, pouting her well-formed 
lips very bewitchingly,, turned, her horse, sharply 
round, so sharply that, Lilian’s, felt, itself, affronted, 
and, pricking up its ears, rose on its hind legs. 

“ Take care, Lilian!” cried Sir, Ralph. 

Mr. Besant said nothing,, buts very unwisely made 
a dash for the spot. 

The excited horse took: fright at such.a.sudden on- 
slaught, aud, laying back. her ears, put ail foun feet.to 
the ground and. set off at a swinging: pace 


“You will 








“the boast 


“Merciful Heaven!” cried Sir Ralph, 
has run away!” 

Mr. Besant was for dasbing after it, but Lord Har- 
court rode in front of him and Sir Ralph, and, holding 
up his hand, exclaimed : 

“Don’t move ; stop where you are. Miss Melville 
can control him well enough if you de not make him 
worse by clattering after. See, she has turned him 
already. Make way,” and he swervedaside as Lilian, 
with flaming cheeks and sparkling eyes, steered the 
alarmed but conquered. animal past the group, 

Sir Ralph hastened. up. and. insisted upun Lilian 
dismounting, while, the rest commenced talking all at 
once, congratulating the rideron her nerve, aud iaud- 
ing the, style in which she.had kept the runaway in 
hand—Claude Ainsley’s.deep-toned voice distinct 
above the others. 

“ Wonderfully well done,” said, Lord Harcourt. 
“Bet me look at your wrist, Miss Melville. It is 
steel, You should be proud of it.” 

“The beast! I will sell it,” said Sir Ralph. 

“No, no, papa,” said Lilian, who had grown fond 
of, her horse, hitherto quiet and steady enough, ‘No, 
no, please do not be angry with it, I jerked the curb, 
I did indeed, It was my fault. Look, paps,” aud 
before any one could prevent her she had sprung into 
the saddle, “it is quiet enough vow. Let me ride 
him again, do,” and she started at a cauter, the geu- 
tlemen forming guard at either side, and Mr. Besxut 
urging Lilian to exchange with him, at every step. 

“There!” said Lilian, triumphantly, “ He is all 
right, now, as quiet ag a lamb. Oh, papa, promise 
me I may keep him,” 

* Quiet enough now,” said Lord Harcourt, confi- 
dently, but added inwardly with a malicious smile, 
“Once a runaway alwaysa runaway. ‘That pretty 
little beast may be worth thirty thousand a year to 
Lady Melville—who knows ?” 


CHAP TER XXVL 
Far up above the years and nations 
The high gods crowned aud clothed with 
patience 

Endure through days of deathlike stute: 
They bear the witness of things hidden ; 
Before their eyes all things stand chidden, 

As they before the eyes of Fute. Swinburne 

Tr was the last night of the party at: the Towers. 
Mx. Besant’s propossl for Lilian seemed te have been 
the signal for immediate flight, for Sir Ralph of 
course declaged thet he must return to Rivevshall at 
once—importaut business, steward worrying, the 
Home Farm going wrong, a dozem sufficient reasons 
were adduced why he and. Lilian could not. remain 
longer. 

Lady Melville discovered a morning later that she 
was compelled to be in town, and Lord Harcourt 
found. that it was absolutely necessary for him to put 
in an eppearance at a certaimclub dimuer at the samo 
date, 

Misses Dalton and Amot, at last.fully persuaded 
that his lordship and Claude Ainsley had neither 
hearts nor taste—in fine, would not be captivated by 
the aforesaid charmers—also intimated that. their 
mammMas were growing anxious. 

As for Mr. Ainsley—ag. he.uever had any appoint- 
ments, never dined at cluta and was answerable 
to no one for his whereaboute, it was enough excuse 
for him, that.all the rest were going, that he must 
follow my leader, and be goir g to. 

Lady Besant was sorry to ‘ose her distinguished 
guests, but she had. some consolation, as in a fow 
straightforward, triumphant words her fox-huntiug. 
son. had given her to understand that the Leivess of 
Riversball—beautiful Lilian. Melville—was his, and 
the devoted mother was satisfied. 

“ Ab, dear me, Henny,” she said, with a profouna 
sigh; “I wish the. dear. alderman could have bee 
alive to see this day !” 

“Tn that case: my existance might have been some- 
what uncertain,” replied. Mr, Besant, rather quickly, 

“Yes, yes;’ murmured Lady Besant, “or your 
wt father, dear Besant, how pleased he would 

| 

“ Don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched, 
mother,” hinted Mr. Besant, but in a tone that showed 
pretty plainly that he did not refrain from the soinv- 
what. unwise calculation:himself. 

“No, no,” said. Lady Besant. “But I don’t think 
you: have much to.fear; Harry, if Sir Ralph gives his 
consents Lilian isa very ladylike girl—l’m sure I’m 
quite proud of her'already—she has been well brought 
up andiseems quite. devoted to her father. If he says 
‘yes’ I don’t think you need fear a ‘no’ from. her, 
Dear, ssveet, obedient girl!” 

“No, no, just so,” said Mr. Besant, confidently, 
“Lilian ie very fond of the:old. geutieman and. will 
do.just as; he hinta, No, ’m not very much afraid, 
mother.” 

And having. thus disposed of the subject he clanked 
out of the room to see-a.new brood mare, which Le 
had. added to his stables, the possesgion of which had 
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been a matter requiring more finesse even than tha® 
expended in his successful negotiation for a wife. 

Lady Besant was therefore pretty well content, but 
some of her guests were rather dissatisfied. 


Miss Dalton had looked forward to great results | Miss Lucas,” said the young lady, smiling sweetly 
as she examined it; ‘‘ what a time it must have tuken 
Lord Harcourt was worth winning and she had | you,” 


from her visit to the ‘lowers. 


flattered herself that she might carry off the prize. 


But Lord Harcourt, though perfectly willing to re- | raising her head or looking up from her work. “A 
ceive all the adoration, flattery and open sieging she | very long time.” 


was capable of giving him, would not be drawn be- 
yond the limits of a gentle flirtation, 


Amot. “He really has no heart, he’s the hand- 


somest man of his day and the flintiest. Venus would | pair of slippers you were so kind as to commence for 
have had to take to salt water again ; nothing would | Lord Harcourt, my dear Miss Dalton,” retorted Miss 
And yet I am sure he looked} Lucas, with a fixed, expressionless look. 


ever move him. 
volumes on the lawn the other evening, and his 


voice—well, there, Iam not the first who has failed.” | of her own thumbscrew, and with a glance of infinite 
“ He and Claude Ainsley are a pair,’’ sighed Miss | scorn and hate beat a retreat. 


Amot, brushing the chestnut hair which had been 


done up in a thousand marvellous ways, each one | her bosom friend would care to take her part, but 
snare for the traveller's feet or rather heart. ‘“ He is | Miss Amot thought discretion the better part of va- 
stone, as hard and as obstinate. But there is onecom- | lour, and left the Tartar alone, 


fort he neither looks sweet nor flirts in whispers. 


Of course everybody knows what has spoiled him; | tered, and Mr. Besant, who was longing to practise 
and, take my word for it, dear, he has still got a| his uew réle, walked towards the instrument at 
lingering touch of the fever about him still. If her | once, and Lord Harcourt, who followed him with his 
ladyship played her cards well and whistled the | eyes, shot a quick glaucs of meaning towards the 
proper tune Mr, Ainsley would be at her feet again.” | graceful figure of Lady Melville, who was very com- 

So much for these disappointed ones. They were | fortably nestling amongst the sofa cushions, beating 
not without comfort, however, for in the great city | time with her white taper fingers to the waltz Lilian 
to which they were returning there was no lack of | was playing. 


targets on which to try their fatal weapons—“ long- 
drawn sighs and melting eyes,” 


‘* What are you going to do with yourself, Claude?” | voice: 


asked Lord Harcourt, as he and his friend were play- 
ing a quiet game of billiards in the half-hour before 
the last dinner. “ What is it to be, the Alps, the 
Himalayas, or the banks of the Ganges ? or do you 
throw up the réle of the Wandering Jew and settle 
amongst the smoke and wickedness of the modern 
Babylon for awhile ?” 

Claude Ainsley shook his head, 

“1 leave here to-morrow,” he said, “ but whither I 
go I haven't the slightest notion. ‘The East perhaps 
—certainly not London.” 

“ Give me a time at Devonhill till the birds come 
in,” said his lordship, looking up from his cannon. 

“I thought Devonhill was accessible to every- 
body but its owner, Harcourt ?” said Claude Ainsley, 
with some little surprise. 

Lord Harcourt looked down rather hastily and 
waited to complete his stroke before replying, care- 
lessly: 

“Oh, no, I fell on my feet once more; got a loan 
for a time, and so escaped the sell-up which when 
you left seemed inevitable,” 

“ Always fortunate. That’s your game, there isn’t 
time for another. Got a loan, eh? How did you 
manage that?” 

“Ob, 1—never mind, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
let's go over it, my dear fellow, bad enough when it’s 
necessary. Anyhow Devonhill’s mine still and you 
are welcome to it. Will you come ?” 

“No,” said Claude Ainsley, almost curtly, “I 
should bore you to death before the first of Septem- 
ber. Don’t be offended, but you see I have lost my 
oldform. I’m nobody’s companion but my own, and 
a deuced bad bosom friend I am too,” 

Lord Harcourt shook his head and was about to 
make some slighting allusion to Lady Melville, but 
a glance at the dark face kept him silent. The new 
Claude was a very different person to the old—a 
great dea! sadder and a great deal wiser. 

“ Dinner, my lord,” said the footman, and the two 
gentlemen strolled off arm-in-arm. 

That evening by some management, Mr. Besant 
was seated next to Lilian. Claude Ainsley, who was 
quick at reading faces, noted that Lilian was not 
altogether delighted by the arrangement. 

She was no quieter than usual, but a keen observer 
might have traced a shade of wistfulsadness upon her 
brow, and a slight tremour of almost fearful timidity 

about ker lips, 

Mr. Besant paid her every attention and most 
markedly—too markedly perhaps, for Sir Ralph, 

as he heard the self-assured tone in which he pressed 

Lilian to partake of such and such a dish, or advised 

her to sit a little farther this way from the draught, 
or to be careful that the glare of the light did not 
make her head ache, frowned with doubtful dis- 
pleasure. 

Surely the master of the Towers made too certain 
of his prize! 

With Sir Ralph frowning, and the Misses Dalton 
and Amot dull, not to say sullen, the dinner was 
scarcely a success, and it was not to be wondered at 
that the ladies were glad to escape. But it was out 
of the frying pan into the fire; Miss Dalton grew 


you never do anything else! Pray when do you think 
“My dear!’ she said to her bosom friend Miss | you will have finished it?” 


victim quiet, inoffensive Miss Lucas, who was seated 
in her usual corner, bent over the usual piece of em- 
broidery. 

“* What an elaborate strip that is of yours, my dear 


“Yes,” said Miss Lucas, monotonously, without 
“Tt must beinteresting, oh, very, I’m sure ; dear me, 


“About the same time as the completion of the 


The tormentor flushed hotly under this application 


Miss Lucas smiled deeply and looked up to see if 


Lilian was at the piano when the gentlemen en- 


Lord Harcourt dropped into a vacant seat beside 
her ladyship and leaned forward to murmur, in a low 


“See where the present master of the Towers and 
the future lord of Rivershall stands ?” 

Lady Melville’s eyes flashed and the musical hand 
clenched for a second. 

“Be not too sure,” she murmured back ; * ‘ there’s 
many 2 slip ’twixt the cupand the lip.’” 

“ A pleasant proverb,” he retorted, with a covert 
sneer. ‘ But it will need more than a slip, nothing 
but a dashing from his hand will keep the Besant flag 
from the Rivershall turrets. Does he not look like 
winning? He looks as if he had bought the poor 
girl in hard cash and had the receipt in his pocket. 
Come, even you pity her—eh ? 

The beautiful woman breathed hard. 

‘‘ Why should I?” she asked, between her teeth. 
“ He is good looking, rich, and—but it will not be.” 
* Will not ?” he repeated, softly. 

** Shall not!” she retorted, unguardedly. 

His keen eyes fastened on her face with the pierc- 
ing scrutiny of a hawk. 

Lady Melville paled beneath it slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

“Mr. Dalton calls you,” she said, suddenly, un- 
able to endure his fixed regard longer. 

Lord Harcourt rose and left her, but his eye wan- 
dered back once or twice while he stood talking at 
the farther end of the room, and the question was re- 
volving in his brain : 

“ How far will she dare to go?” 

The room was hot and the conservatory was 
tempting. 

From the piano Lilian strolled thitherwards on 
Mr. Besaut’s arm. 

Claude Ainsley was there, already vainly enticed 
thither by Miss Amot, who had determined on a des- 
perate move as the last chance, 

They were seated in a delightfully cool corner 
which Mr. Besant had hoped to secure for Lilian and 
himself. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow !” said Claude Ainsley, jump- 
ing up with a positive air of relief. “ Finished your 
song, Miss Melville ? It was too short, you must get 
Mr. Dalton to write you another verse.”’ 

“Yes, I have finished,” said Lilian, “Is it not 
warm? Miss Amot, Lady Besant is seeking you 
everywhere. I am so sorry to disturb you, but a 
promise is a promise, and I offered to help her. She 
wants you to sing the ‘ Maid of Athens.’” 

Miss Amot devoutly wished the “ Maid of Athens ” 
and Lady Besant at Jericho, but smiled sweetly and 
glided off on Claude Ainsley’s arm, convinced now 
that it would never be her fate to call that arm her 
own. 

Claude Ainsley seated his charge at the piano, 
turned over the leaves and strolled out on to the 

lawn, 
It was a beautiful night, with just enough moon to 
soften the stars and sharpen the outlines of the trees 
and shrubs, 
The man of the world looked above and around 
him, It was all very beautiful—too beautiful, for it 
jarred with his inner self. 
Four years ago he would have been happy under 
sucha sky. Now—well, it was very beautiful, but 


a glass darkly ; the green spectacles were ever be- 
fore his eyes. Such a night as that could only re- 
mind him of the old waking dream, the never-to-be, 
If she had been all his heart fondly painted her! 
If the sweet flower had no poison worm hidden at its 
core! If—— 
“Ts that you, Mr. Ainsley?” came the voice that 
still found its answering chord within his heart. 
“Yes,” he said, turning to where the woman he 
— loved came half hesitating over the velvet 
awn, 
“TI thought so, and yet you were so motionless I 
fancied it was one of the statues.” 
“No,” he said, ‘it is I, living flesh and blood.” 
“Living flesh and blood!” she repeated, with a 
subtle emphasis. ‘And you are looking at the stars ?” 
” Yes,” he replied. ‘They are beautiful, are they 
not ?” 

“T hate them,” she said, and her eyes flashed upon 


is. 

“* Why?” he asked, striving to be calm, and in con- 
sequence speaking with more than his ordinary cold- 
ness, 

“ Because they are cold and fickle. See, is there 
one that does not change ?” 
He remained silent and his head drooped slightly. 
She came a step nearer and laid her hand gently 
upon his arm. 
“Why do you avoid me, Claude?” 
He moved his arm, 
““I—I don’t avoid you.” 
“You are going to the East?” 
“T am,” he said. 
“ Why do you fly from me? Am I poison?” 
The word had slipped from her tongue before she 
knewit. Strangely, she had unconsciously given it 
a marked emphasis. - 
He started slightly and turned to her, 
“ Why do you ask me such strange questions ?” he 
said, in a constrained voice, “If I avoid you, ifI fly 
from you, is it without a cause?* Answer me,” 
She shrank from the stern words and the still 
sterner eyes which she knew were bent on her, 
“ You know——” of the marriage she would have 
said, alluding to the compact which Lord Harcourt 
was going to make with the baron, but she faltered, 
and he took up the thread with a bitter voice, 
**T know of your shame! I know all, and I fly from 
you!” 
Her hand could not stop him, though the agony 
pg it trembled upon his arm was a prayer in 
itself. 
Jerking itfrom him with a groan, he strode away, 
and the beautiful and charming Lady Melville, who 
looked as if she never had a care in the world, re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 
That night the pacing over Miss Lucas’s head was 
marked and rapid. 
That young lady listened for a while and then with 
a gleam of light in her usually lack-lustre eyes she 
stole up the stairs. Not to listen this time. 

A gentle tap at the door and the pacing ceased. 

Another and Lady Melville stood in the open door- 
way. 

The light from the wax candles burning beside the 
dressing-glass fell upon the face of the inoffensive 
governess. 

Lady Melville confronted it and its gray, flickering 
eyes for a full minute, then said; 
‘“*Come in.” 
(To be continued.) 





Apvice TO Motuers.—Children catch cross tones 
more quickly than parrots, and it is a much more mis- 
chievous habit. When a mother sets the example 
you will scarcely hear a pleasant word among the 
children in their plays with each other, Yet the 
discipline of such a family is always weak and 
irregular. The children expect just so much scold- 
ing before they do anything they are bid, whilo 
in many a home, where the low, firm tone of the 
mother or the decided look of her steady eye is law 
they never think of disobedience, oither in or out of 
sight. Oh, mother! it is worth a great deal to cul- 
tivate that “ excellent thing in woman,” a low swect 
voice; if you are ever so much tried by the mis- 
chievous or wilful pranks of the little ones, speak 
low. It will be a great help to you to even try to 
be patient and cheerful if you cannot succeed, 
Anger makes you unhappy and your children also. 
Impatient, angry tones never did the heart good, 
but plenty of evil. Recall what Solomon says 
of them, and remember he wrote with an inspired 
pen, Youcannot have the excuse for them that they 
lighten your burdens in any way; they make them 
only ten times heavier. For your own, as well ag for 
your children’s sake, learn to speak low. They will 
remember that tone when your head is under the 
green sward. So, too, willthey remember a harsh 
and angry tone. Which legacy will you leave your 











from sullen to amiably spiteful, and chose for a first 


his heart refused to rejoice in it; he saw it all through 


children? 
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THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER III. 
There is no more mercy in him than there is in 
a male tiger. Shakespeare. 

THE maiden had not heard the warning and wrath- 
ful hiss of the serpent. In her grief and anguish of 
self-reproach for the act she had committed—an act 
which now seemed to her pure heart a most heinous 
outrage upon her modesty—she had for the moment 
forgotten the viper. 

The cunning and vindictive reptile did not imme- 
diately attack her. Had he done so he could have 
sunk his curved and poisonous fangs deep into the 
soft white arms or neck or hands or shoulders, 
naked and at his mercy before him. 

The mercy of a serpent! Yet there seemed to be 
more of mercy in the motions of this crawling viper 
than was purposed by the fiend-like designs of the 
lord at the fountain. 

Vittoria within his reach Lord Alfrasco would 
have lost no time in clutching at her with the fury 
ofa satyr surprising a fountain nymph. 

Vittoria, kneeling, absorbed in her emotions, her 
eyes covered by her beautiful hands asif in vain en- 
deavour to shut out the remembrance of all that had 
passed in the grotto, and forgetful of the viper, the 
latter did not immediately attack. 

Three times he glided around the maiden iu swift, 
wide circles, as a sorcerer might three times draw 
his weirdly circles around his intended victim—his 
head erect, with cresting neck, and turned toward 
her the while, his eyes flaming, his sleek body mov- 
ing noiselessly in triplicate convolutions. 

Then he threw his glossy, sweltering length into 
sudden coil immediately before her, and with a 
spring as rapid as the quivering of summer lightning, 
hurled himself upon her, open jawed, with the long, 
slender, curved and glittering white fangs erect on 
their unseen sacs of most deadly venom. 

The slightest pressure at the pointa of a viper’s 
fangs will empty the poison sacs at their base, and 
spirt the venom through the grooves of the two fangs 
into the stricken flesh. 

The reptile aimed his blow at Vittoria’s snowy 
brow, where it was visible below the golden band 
and the tips of her fingers as she knelt with her 
face covered by her hands, unsuspecting of the 
stroke. 

As he sprang an involuntary lowering of her beau- 
teous head at the very instant he sprang from his 
coil saved her from a wound that would have been 
the prelude to a dreadful death attended by most 
horrible convulsions—a wound which would have 
made the glorious beauty of the venom-smitten 





[THE VIPER.] 


maiden a bloated, copper-coloured, black-spotted, 
hideous corpse ere the sun was an hour higher. 

The fangs of the viper struck the gold band on 
the brow of Vittoria. 

The forve of the blow was like the blow from a 
man’s fist, and the maiden was hurled from her knees 
backward to the ground. 

The fangs of the viper were shattered like glass! 
torn out at their roots with their venom saes, and 
the reptile, now impatient to podisou with his teeth, 
threw himself heavily into coil again, half stunned 
by his mishap, with his forked tongue quivering in 
and out as he held wide open his bleeding jaws. 

Yet ho would have struck again—as such serpents 
will, though their heads be mangled to pulp, so 
long as strength to strike is theirs—had not Vit- 
toria leaped to her feet at the instant he began to 
coil again. 

Pale as the pond-lily’s petal, half stunned for a 
moment, appalled by an icy horror that she had been 
pierced in the brow by the deadly fangs of the ser- 
pent, she stared wildly at the reptile for an instant, 
and then, seizing the staff, she rained upon him a 
tempest of merciless blows, crushing, beating, bruis- 
ing, mangling him into a writhing mass ere she had 
drawn breath thrice through her white and pearly 
teeth, hard set then with the awful rage of despair. 

Then the maiden, pale yet, but with eyes of flame 
and a bright red spot on either ashen cheek, drew a 
small hand-mirror from a pocket of her tunic and by 
its reflection examined her brow closely. There were 
two deep indentations, and two marked scratches 
glancing from these two indentations, in the bright 
polish of the golden band. 

There the viper’s fangs had struck, glanced and 
been shattered like two minute cimeters of glass. 

In each indentation was embedded something that 
spar kled like a diamond—each something was; the 
needle-like point of a viper’s fang. 

Around each indentition was smeared a small 
splash of a purplish-gree» liquid. 

This liquid—more a humour, a reptile exudation 
than a liquid —was viper’s venom, discharged from 
the fangs as their points struck the gold. 

But the spotless purity of Vittoria’s forehead was 
without a wound; nor had even the most minute 
spray of the venom touched the delicate, satin-like 
skin of that lovely brow. 

She unclasped the golden band, cleansed the 
venom from it with a white handkerchief she drew 
from her pocket, made the handkerchief into a ball, 
and then with a muttered ejaculation of disgust and 
horror hurled it far from her into the wood at the 
right of the path. \ 

The handkerchief fluttered open as it flew, and 
falling some ten paces from the hand that had east 











it ‘away, lodged upon the branch of a treo, a few 
feet above the root. 

Then Vittoria picked out the points of the broken 
fangs with a steel bodkin which she drew from her 
belt, and threw the bodkin away as she had the 
handkerchief, 

Having satisfied herself that she had received no 
wound, and that all traces of the venom and the 
fangs were thoroughly cleansed from the broad 
band of gold, Vittoria replaced it upon her brow 
and hair, murmuring thanks to Heaven for her es- 
gape from a fearful death. 

Then she speared the mangled viper with the 
sharp point of her staff, and raising the staff as a 
hunter of that day would have poised a javelin, 
hurled both dead viper and staff far from her, into 
the dense thicket on her left, saying, with bitter 
emphasis, and with her thoughts on the viper that 
wa dead and the viper that was at the fountain : 

*T would to Heaven, Signore Viper, that Gia 
Petti were as thou art now!”’ 

From the moment when Vittoria was again near 
her vase, after her adventure in the grotto, to the 
moment when she uttered the little speech above 
ten minutes had passed. 

Then her trip to the fountain had been delayed 
twenty minutes. 

The live viper, the lurking reptile at the fountain, 
had in that time stolen many asly but keen and 
eager glance towards the spot where he expected 
his * Pearl of the Fountain” to come into view on 
stepping upon the velvety grass embayed by the 
thick forest foliage. 

Vittoria, after casting away the staff and its 
hideous load, took up her vase, after first scouring 
all its outside with sand and green leaves, which 
gave forth a pleasant odour. 

The vase she then placed upon her head, saying, 
asshe walked on with a quick step to make up for 
her lost time: 

“ The vase shall be well washed in the water and 
sand at the fountain. Fortunately the miserable 
reptile did not crawl into it or 1 never could have 
tasted water from it again—no, nor permitted father 
to drink from it ; and he loves this vase even more 
than he does the water of the fountain. He says 
the water of the fountain is far sweeter and purer 
to his taste than the water of our well at the cot- 
tage ; though neither mother nor I can say that—for 
to us the water of the fountain is not a whit better 
than the water of our well at our door. But dear 
father has his whims, and to quaff water of the 
fountain at his morning meal is one of them. But 
in the morning his knees and ankles are not very 
lissom, and it is ever a delight to me to make 
dear father smile ; and he always does when he sees 
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me coming with his * 





wine of San Ant- .avourite vase filled with the 
fountain. O» vaio, as he calls the water of the 
dared* —_.,, would hesmile were I to telljhim that I 
. kiss the eyes of Gia Petti as he feigned to 
wa asleep at the fountain? Would father smile 
were I to tell him that, not satisfied with kissing 
Gia Petti, I have this day kissed another stranger ? 
I dare not speak cf such unmaidenly aets: to my 
father ; and now that I have done them I hate my- 
self. He would hurl scorn and angerand hot re. 
roaches at me. Well, I deserve them; I deserve a 
eating—a shutting-up in some convent for life. 
But I could not help it. I will never do it a. I 
wish I had never seen Gia Petti. But can I say I 
wish I had never seen the—oh! the angel of my 
dreams in the grotto? No, I cannot say that; and 
yet—well, well, it is done, and there’s an end of it ; 
and the huntsman did not feel my kisses. Oh! if 
I thought he did I’d drown myself at the great stone 
basin at the fountain. So I will think no more of 
him ; but-——” 

And it was “and yet,”and but,”’and “I won’t,” 
and ‘I will,”’ with our innocent Vittoria all the 
rest of her way to the fountain. 

At last she reached the spot where Borrelli was 
concealed ; the place where a great tree had once 
reared its towering crest, and amid whose upheaved 
roots she had found the band of gold. 

She halted in the narrow path for an instant and 
cast her beautiful black eyes upon the spot where 
the ancient tree had stood. The spot was not five 
paces from the path, not twenty paces from the 
fountain, not ten paces from where the edge of the 
little lawn began. But the hollow in the earth, the 
hollow in which Borrelli crouched, was surrounded, 
fringed and arched over by densely branching fomest 
shrubbery, so that Vittoria could not have seeg him 
had he been as huge as an elephant, 

Borrelli’s keen and wild-boar e peeutng at her 
from beneath their bristling browsof leng; straight, 
reddish hair saw her plainly as his vision pierced 


through the holes of the shgubbery-and. the folinged, 


between her and himself, 

*“ Ay!” he thought, “it is old Cosmo's damgtiter 
—the sister of Rizzio di Sicardo! To s she suspect 
my presence here? Does she see me? No—she 
goes on.” 

Vittoria walked on. She had halted but for an 
instant, and only to murmur a few words of thanks 
to Heaven for having found on that spot the golden 
band that had saved her from the viper’s poison. 

A few paces carried her queenly form from the 
cover of the forest and out,upon the area of. lawa 
before the fountain. 

Her eyes were cast down as she emerged from the, 
forest, and she had taken ten steps upon the soft, 
green and velvety grass ere she lifted her eyes and 
beheld the gaily clad form reclining om the. bench of 
stone, 

Those ten steps had carried her within five steps 
of the bench. 

“Heavens! Another man asleep upon a bench!” 
almost leaped aloud from the lips of the startled 


gizl. 

A second glance instantly. at.the fage of the re- 
cumbent form and a shudder of terror and dislike 
ran through her limbs. 

“ "Tis Gia Petti! Heaven help me!” muttered 
Vittoria, her rosy mouth growing pale and con- 
tracted with fear. 

Her first impulse was to fly, but. her limbs, failed 
to respond to her will, She would have fallen had 
she not yielded instantly to the weakness of hes 
knees and sank down gently upon, the grass, cling- 
ing instinctively with both hands to the vase, which 
else would have fallen to the ground, 

“ Gia Petti!—here—and asleep—in the garb of a 
great noble!’’ she murmured, staring at the man. 

He was watching her through his deftly closed 
eyelids. He noted the expression of fear, scorn, 
disgust and loathing for him gathering like a 
tempest cloud upon her pale face as she stared at 


is. 

He saw that he was no leas a, spotted adder to her 
in his gay andimposing garb than he had been in 
the coarse fustian of “* Gia Petti,” the pretended 
vinedresser. 

She would fly like the wind the instant she should 
be on her feet again, he knew ; for he saw that; in 
her face, 

He had failed to lime his intended prey by playing 
decoy in glittering garb. To secure her he muat 
play hawk, tiger, wolf, fiend. 

She was placing her vase upon the ground, to rise 
and fly, when witha bound likethe spring of.aleopard 
orachetvh thatsees thelurked-for doe within higdeap, 
Lord Alfrasco sprang from the bench and, had bot 
hands clasped in an iron grip arouud her. wrists, 
both he and she in a half-kneeling posture, 

A single wild and piereing scream pealed shrilly 
from the white aud quivering lips of the. helpless 
and terrified captive. 

“* Silence ! or [ stab thee to the heart, Vittoria:!”’ 
said the captor, in a fierce voice, his handsome face 
suddenly hideous as that of an angered fiends 





“ Have pity—have mercy upon me, Gia Petti !” 
gasped Vittoria, appalled by tho terrible glare of 
his eyes and murderous sombreness of his frown, as 
he released one of her wrists and laid his hand on 
his dagger-hilt. ‘* For the love of Heaven, Gia Petti, 
do not murder me !” 

** Wilt thou be my wife ?” 

** Nay—I do not love thee !” 

* Thou didst kiss me twice, and not a month ago, 
- I slept on that bench, girl! Thou didst love.me 

en !” 

* Nay, Gia Petti,I was mad then—I knew not 
what I did,” she replied, weeping—so weak with 
terror then that the arm in his grasp was ag limp 
as the pinion of a dove just slain. 

‘** Thy kisses maddened my blood, girl. Since that 
day my veins have run with love for theeas hot and 
consuming as the lava just spouted from Vesuvius! 
Wilt thou be my wife ? I asked thee the: same the 
other day when I called myself Gia, Pisbti. the 
peasant, I ask it now, as Alfrasco, Cou of Zips 
ponnetto——” 

“Thou art Lord Alfrasco!’’ exclaigged Vittoria, 
shudderingly. 

“ Yes, wilt thou willingly be my gomaliess:?” re- 
plied the noble, softening his toner to thie melody 
of a pleading lover. “A noble palawey beautiful 
gardens, sumptuous chambers, rie: farmiture, a 
life of ease and splendour, Vittomie-seores of 
servants eager to obey the slightest:commands, 
dainty food, rarest wines, sweetest mauales kling, 
fountains in costly marble—a palaeerim w thom 
shalt be queen—ay, the goddess of all-these and 
more—all that rank, and wealth, amd at 
court can get for thee I will give thee, if then wilt 
now go with me I have horses s not 
far off.”’ 

** Go. with thee, my lord, to be what?” 

‘“* My wife, my countess, my queem!” 

* Pray let me rise to. my feet, my lord!’” 
“Phou mayest, bat. my hand shall hold thee!’ 

She rose to her feet, and he with her, amd thus 
they stood before the fountajm, fai ehher, he 
with his merciless right hand with fiagers. 
Tike steel around her wrist. 

“My lord,” she said, with a cold dignity and icy 
sternness of tone most surprising to him, “ when 
the other day thou, as Gia Petti, asked me to be thy 
wife I might have believed that thou didst not mean 
to deceive me had I loved Gia Petti. But I did not 
love thee, and I saw in thy eyes that which said to 
my heart, ‘ Though this man, who calls himself Gia 
Petti, might wed thee, Vittoria, it would not be long 
ere he tired of thee and deserted thee, for this Gia 
Petti is.a lawless noble in disguise seeking to prey 
upon innocent peasant maidens.’ Nay, hecr- me t> 
the end, my lord,’’ she said, sharply, as he was.about 
to speak. “ And now thatI know thee tebe. Al- 
fraseo, of Zapponetto, let me, tell thee that [| had 
learned to. suspect ere thou ag Gia Petti asked 
me to be. thy wife.” 

“Ah! And how was it that,thou didst,learn to 
suspect that?” ; 

““T spoke with one in whose judgment I have full 


* Of Gia Potti.” 

“Thou toldst that ono of all that had. passed 
betsveen ust” 

** Yoa, :2y lord,” 

“ Sinpieton! And yet no simpleton if that one 
bo, tiny lower, Vittoria!” 

, val have no lever, my lord. I have never had a 
over,’ 

‘*You pointed ouf to the person of whem. you 
op pee man Gia Petiti?’’ 

“ i pe 

‘* And what said he or she of Gia Petiti ?” 

“That I was to beware of a man whose face was so 
much like that of the wicked Count of Zapponetto.”’ 

‘* And what great crime has the Count of Zappo- 
netto ever committed that men whose faces are Lke 
his are to be shunned ?” 

* The Count of Zapponetto best knows what crimes 
he has done. There is not a virtuous maid or ma- 
tron in Atrani that does not cross herself at hearing 
his name as if it were the name of a fiend.” 

“Scandalizing tongues: have done my reputation 
great harm among the maidens and matrons of 
Atrani,” replied Lord Alfrasco, frowning. ‘But 
was not he who warned you against Gia Petti the 
foolish old priest, Father Anselmo?” 

“T pray your lordship to let me fill my father’s 
vase and return to my home,’’ pleaded Vittoria, 
evading the question for fear of turning the for- 
midable enmity of the Lord of Zapponetto. toward 
the pious and benevolent Father Anselmo, 

‘Nay, thy home, Viitoria, must, henceforth be 
elsewhere than in the meagre cottage.of Cosmo the 
Forester,” said Lord Alfrasco, his fieree eyes; apark- 
ling with evil passions. “ Again, and mark. me, 
Vittoria, ’tis for the last time, wilt then go with me 
now to be my wife ?” 

“My lord, have merey upon a helpless maiden, 
whose aged father and invalid mother have no de- 





light on earth nor in life save in the presence ane 
attendance of their daughter,” pleaded Vittoria, her 
beautiful face bathed in tears. 

‘* Nay, the old people have had so precious a prart 
of beauty too long hidden—even as misers hoard 
and hide the gold they will not put to better use. 
Consent to come with me and be my wife, Vittoria.” 

“Thou hast no thought of honourable marriage 
with me in thy heart, eruel lord.” 

“ By all the saints-——” : 

* Coward ! me!” cried Vittoria, hor 
sinews swelling imto fierce resistance of his passion- 
ate grasp. ‘“Thow wouldst make me what thou hast. 
made a score of miserable ones already. Unhand 
me, coward!” and with a movement as quick as 
light, and with the: strength of despair, she dealt him 

ious blow im the face with her free hand. 

The fist of the: givl fell on the shapely nose of the 
noble, and in an iastant his mouth, chin, and bosom 
_ deluged in the blood that gushed from his nos- 


s. 

“ Ah!” he cried, securing her upraised hand ere it. 
ould fall again. “ Thou art tho first woman, high, 
ov low, that ever drew blood from Count Alfrasco! 
Vittoria, it must be done!” 

He shouted these last five words as a signal to 
his coneealed followers ; and as Vittoria filled the 
airewith her shricks Manfredi and Borrelli rushed 
from their coverts, and with them the page Galpa, 


CHAPTER IV. 
In man’s most dark extremity 
Oft succour dawns from Heaven, Scott. 
Tr is mecessary here to speak a little of Cosmo tho 


rester, 

Vittoria had not been absent from the cottage ten 
minutes when her fathex; feeling loss of rhoumatism 
im his: ankles than was usual with him at that hour 
of the morning, resolved to walk forth whilo his 
wiffe ; the ing meal, and to meet Vit- 
toxiavom her return from the fountain. 

The old man never walked abfoad without his. 
crossbow er-his arquebuse. The arquebuse of that. 
day was-a heavy and clumsy weapon in the use of 
which Cosm9 indeed was expert, but he preferred 
his favourite weapon, the crossbow. 

This morning he couta not find the little leather 
sack in which he always carrio1 his quarrels or steel- 
tipped bolts. He forgot fora time that he had left the 
sack—which with its broad sho. ‘es strap was not. 
unlike the haversack of our day—in the little grotto. 
When he remembered it the eld man shook his head 
and muttered: 

** Alas! [ am _ growing old very fast, or itisa 
very bad omen. Never before did I forget to hang 
my sack of cross-bow bolts on the wall over ny bod 
before [ closed my eyes to sleep.” 

“ What ails thee, husband?” gently asked, his 
wife, Donna Castelletta, a tall. and stul haadsome 
woman, despite her white hair and. mye! faded face 
—a face from which age, illness, a’  2ep, melar- 
choly: had failed to banish its 727Vu...g: expression 
of benevolent piety and nebleuess of soul,, 

“T forgot my sagks of bolis--L leftit in tho little 
grotto last night,” replied the old man, im a sad 
tone. 

“ It does not matter, my husband, sinco Heaven 
has guarded us from. evil.all night.” 

“But see! I am going forth into the forest 
without a boltfor my-crossbow.. It is:a bad omen.” 

‘** Then leave thy bow and take thy arquebuse.” 

“?Tis out of order—aud I like not the, weapon 
thou knowest why.” . 

‘“ True; since the day an arqaebuse in thy hand 
slew a man—though not with. thy, will todo him 
harm—thon hatest the weapon, But if thowthinkest 
it a bad omen to go forth into the forest without a. 
weapon remain here and I will go fetch tha sack 
from the grotto.” 

“Nay, the dew is deep this, morning, and thy 
health not:the best, wife, I meant. togo with Vithoria,. 
but she went eve I was aware, It ig true thak the 
man who called himself Gia, Petti has not: been 
seen by me or amy one in Atramb for many days, but 
since yesterday eve I have been trembling.” 

* Trembling !” 

“Yes, for Father Anselmga, who, as thon 
knowest, tarried with usan hour last eve, whispered. 
to me that Gia Petti had cast. lenging: eyea, on the 
beauty of our daughten,” 

“True, I know that, for the dear-child has told: 
me that Gia Petti evem presumed to ask. her: to ~ 
from us and wed him. She refused his ofer wit: 
scorn.” 

“She, said nanght of this to me!” oxclaimed 
Cosmo, pale and wipinga sudden. cold perspiration 
from his brow, 

“ She begged me to tell thee of tho matter. Buti 
I feared. it: would but vex thy heart, husband. And 
the vinedresser hath departed.” 

“Ay, as he came!” interrupted Cosmo,, glaring 
first at his useless: arquebuse and then at: hia bolt- 
less crossbow.  ‘* No man knoweth whence, no mam 
knoweth whither. I saw him when he was las&. 
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seen in Atrani, wife, and Ff liked not his face, 
though it was a handsome one.” 
“ Nay, have no fear forour danghter’s discretion.” 
“ Maidens have hearts te lose the world over, and 


this Gia Pettiis a fiend,” said Cosmo, clenching his. 


fists. 

“ A fiend ?” 

“ He is Alfrasco, of Zapponetito l’ 

“Oh, Heaven!” 

“ Father Anselmo. told me so lasteve. Gia Petti 
is the Count of Zapponetto—the, destroyer of the, 
souls. of maidens, high and. lew, of whom we have 
often heard! He may be,lurking in the. forest—a 
cbill at’ my heart. warns. me that he is!” 

« Then Heaven protecth:my ehild! My limbs are 
too feeble to fly to her aid.” 

“Mine are not! Oh! Ihave my dagger,” 

“ Nay, there is a steel-tipped bolt in Vittoria’s bed- 
room,” cried Castelletta, hastily, ‘and thou canst 


take the grotto on thy way to. the fountain and get, 


the sack,” 

So saying she hurrie@ into a smalt room of" the 
cottage, and reappeared instantly with a short heavy 
shaft, pointed with steel. 

“Send that at least through the heart of* the vil- 
lain, though he be ten times a count, if thou scest 
him near our child!” she exclaimed, as-shke-gave-the 
arrow to her husband. 

“ Nay, be not so agitated, dear wife,” anid Cosmo, 
soothingly. “‘We are both unduly in alarm, no 
doubt. But it is ever thus with doting-parents. 
Sudden fears, as groundless as. they are are 
ever leaping into their hearts, Yet I meant not that 
Vittoria should go to the fountain unattended 
again. I should have spoken to thee, last: night: of 
that which Father Anselmo told:me, ar thas;morn- 
ing, when we conversed of him who heth disgraced 
us.’ 
“Nay, speak not of our son now,” interrupted 
Donna Castelletta, clasping her thin hands, “* Would 
he were here to protect our daughtey if apy harm 
be near Vittoria. Desire to avenge thy.injuzies———” 

se) him a brigand! Let,us not speak of him. 


Did the honest people of: this. province suspect.that, 


he was our son they would; shun us.even, more than 
they do now.” 

So saying Cosmo tossed his heavy bow upon his 
shoulder, thrust. the, steek bolt into. his, belt, and 
hurried from the, cottage. 

Donna Castelletta spend anxiously after him uatil 
his tall and powerfnl figure, erect and active de- 


spite his age, was lost to her. view amid the foliage 


of the forest, and then kneeling on the threshold 
prayed te Heaven to shield him and’ their beloved 
daughter from, al? danger. 

Mental presagement —— not far- from Vittoria 
had come upon the soul'of the parents suddenly. A 
forebodement-of evil to her husband: ruslred’ upon 
the heart of Donna Cnstelletta as she knelt. After 
praying for a few minutes she sprang to her- feet 
with more strength of limb than she had displayed 
for many a day, and ran in the divectiow just taken: 
by Cosmo.. 

Meanwhile Cosmohad strode. on-by the. nearest 
route to avriveat. the. grotto, intending to secuze.a 
sack of boits, 

Just as he neaned the grotho he. heard that first: 
chrill shriek uttered by Vittenia in her-rain.struggle 
with Lord Alfraseo. 

The ong hair ef Cosmo seemed te. rise. with 
horror and terror upon his; head-—his, beard to, 


And forgetting the sack of bolts he darted away 
in the direction. by which he conld most. speedily 
arrive atthe summit of the. rock which. overlooked 
the lawn and the fountajn at ifs base, 

Instinct as well as woodmman’s experience told 
him that peril had attacked his child at the foun- 
tain. Heartand ear. said the same to his. sou]— 
“ Vittoria. has been seized at the fountain!” 

Gasping these words, he tore rather than rushed 
through the forest, 

But there was another than Cosmo also rushing 
through the forest at that moment—the young man 
who had opened his: eyes to behold the beautiful 
face and form of Vittoria but for an instant ere she 
vanished in headlong flight from before the grotto, 
as has been told. 

This young man, after rubbing his eyes for a-mo- 
ment, sprang to his feet, gazed upen- the. soft sand. 
near the bench om which he had: been sleeping, saw 
the delicate footprints of Vittoria’s: sandals, and ex- 
claimed ; 

“ Then it, was not a dream, nora vision;!. Shefled 
tothe left. I will, pursue, her if only to: see. that 
splendid beauty again..”’ 

Buckling his; belt, clapping his, hat on his, head, 
aud leaving his: mantle on, the; bench, whare it had 
served him for a pillow, he darted inte the. thicket, 
his scarf of blue and whiteand. the silver bugle at 


his belt glittering for an instant In the beams of the. 


into the, foliage, 
a, vain search, for, as has 


tising sun ere he das 
But he was coing 


' chance to: the 


fury., ; 4 
he muttered. “tia the sliriek of, my. 
whose shaft still vibrated with the foree with, which 


‘a rather see 





been told, Vittoria had deubled on her course. like a 
hare and taken another direction. 

As our young noble darted on he soon became bes 
wildered and halted, then, began to wander in doubt, 
then halted ; then heard the screams of Vittoria at 
o wa instant they smoteso terribly upon the ears, 
of Cosme. 

His. wandering course in the. intricacies of, the 
forest had carried him much nearer to the snmmit 
of tho fountain rock than Cosmo was when Vittoria 


uttered those shrill shrieks as Manfrediand Borrelli 
rushed from 


their coverts toward her. 

Besides he was much younger-and far moreactive 
tham the gray-haired Cosmo, And though, unac- 
quainted with the lecality hig,ear was keen and true. 
in determining sounds. : 

Without knowing whither he was going hesprang 
on with a which carried him by. 

sumugit of the fountain rock long be- 
fore the less. agile strength of; Cosmo could carry 
the latter to that spot. 
lashing) a ce.downward, the young noble be- 
held.a.scene vmade him shadder with rage, hurl 
his javelin at one. of those: below, and thea dart 
into the wood again. to. reach the, green before the 
fountain by making a downward aad circuitous 
route. af 

As he crushed: and forced his way throngh the 
wood, bewildered by the density of the, foliage. on 
every si him, he the, notes of a, bugle 
sounded by someone, on his left aad, below: him ; 
mas soon after a baglefar. away on his left also in 
reply. 

Halting a. moment, he placed his own bugle to his 
lips and winded a. note of defiance, either as a, chal. 
lenge to those he had heard or as a signal to some 
one whom he believed or hoped was not far away. 

This done he drew his sword and continued to 
force his way throagh the wood, bush and bramble. 

And noav let us return to the maiden in her peril. 

Vittoria, who had found all resistance vain against 
the brutal strength of her captor a moment after 
he had secured her waists- again im his powerful 
graspy),and who had.only her screams of terror to 
oppose,to his violence, redoubled her piercing shrieks 
as she saw the others rushing towards her, hoping 
for the instant that these three might stand between 
her and the abduction intended by the count. 

“Stop her screaming, rascals !’’ shouted Lord A]- 
frasco. ** Throw the scarf over her head and bind 
it about her mouth, Manfredi.” 

“Oh, Heaven, aid me!” shrieked the poor girl, on 
hearing these commands, and then was able to say 
no more, for Manfredi had drawn a heavy silken 
scarf from his doublet and twined it rapidly and in 


many tight folds across her mouth, 


“And now the cord, Manfredi,” commanded? the 
ruthless count. “‘ Hold this wrist, Borrelli, and you 
this, Manfredi—cross her wrists——” 

A sharp and sudden cry and warning ftom Galpa, 
the page, the whirrof ajavelin, and a roaref: pain 
from the bearded jaws of Manfredi, all in & single. 
instant, made Lord Alfrasee, whose back was to- 
ward the f in, turm his headthat his;eyes-might 
sce at what the hand of Galpa was pointing, 

‘*.[ see nothing, Galpa,” exclaimed the count; as 


‘he flashed a.glanca toward the: top of that steep.and 


lofty: rock behind andi beetling ever the shatue of 
stone: 
“Hp was, there am instant ago!” replied. the 


, page, 


“ Who?” 
“The men or fiend that hurled this,’ growled 
Manfredi, plucking from the earth a short javelin, 


its steel head had been embedded in the ground. 
“ See, my lord! my ear has been sheered, in twain 
this instant !” = dpa 

The right ear of Manfredi was, in truth, gashed 
through, and astream of blood was gushing frou 
the wound, while he,danced and stamped with pain. 


“There is no one there !’" exclaimed the. count, | 
‘amazed, and still gazing upward to the. summit of 


the rock, which towered fully fifty feet above the 
head of the great stone statue. “Did you see any 
one, Galpa ?”’ 

“At the very instant at which the javelin must 
have been hurled,” replied Galpa, “I chanced to 
lift my eyes to the brow of the rock: The javelin 


was darting downward and the form of a man was 


vanishing into the foliage that erests the steep.” 
“By my soul!” cried Borrelli, with an afrighted 
glance around, “I pray it be not Rizzio di Sieardo! 
the fiend tham be caught-by:Sicardo in 
this coil!’ 


‘Now I pray it maybe Sicardo: the. brigand,” 
said Lord Alfrasco, his eyes blazing:with jay» “I 


: hawe a.force near that wilh make his death sura!” 


So saying he grasped the silver bugle: he wore at 
his side, placed it to his. lips, and made. the woods 
ring with a shrill note of alarm, 

“So—take the scarf from. her face, Bogrelli,” he 
added, after repeatimg tho uyte, of alarm ‘ We 
need not care for her screams now, singe itis plain 
gome enemy has seen us.” 





As he spoke the note of a bugle, answering his 
own, sounded not far away in the forest, on the left 
of the fountain. 

““My lord,” began the page, who had taken the 
javelin from, Manfredi, and had been examining it 
closeiy. 

But the intended speech was checked as the notes 
of a e rang shrill and clear in the, forest on th: 
right of the fountain. 

‘“* Place the maiden on the bench !” exclaimed Lord 
Alfrasco. “She has swooned—keep your gaze on 
the summit of the rock, Galpa——’”’ 

““My lord,” cried the page, holding up tho javelin, 
“on this javelin are the princely arms of Colonna 
Caraecioli di Torre del Greco |” 

*‘Colonna.? My brother!” exclaimed Lord Al 
fraseo, snatching the weapon from Galpa and star- 
ing at the escutcheon gilded on the shaft. | 

““True—and see! the prince!’ gasped Manfredi, 
shrinking nearer to his master as from the dens) 
foliage at the right of the fountain sprang, sword in 
hand, the tall and heroie-looking young man. whom 
Vittoria had kissed as he slumbered in the grotto— 
Lord Colonna, the only legitimate gon and heir of 
Gianni Caraccioli, Prince Torre del Greco, and Grand 
Constable of Narles. 

The grand constable, father of Lord Colonna, as 
the young man will be called in this story, was 24 
that time the most, powerful noble and favourite of 
Queen Joanna, and known in history as Sir Gianni 
Caraccioli more than by the many titles he pos- 
sessed. It was said, too, that the queen, who was 
by no means contented by having one favourite, 
favoured greatly this young prince, Colonna Curac- 
cioli, and eagerly desired to win, with all the ardour 
of an old and still passionate woman, his whole 
heart. 

*T was. whispered in Naples that the young prince 
was more in favour with Joauna, the queen, thay 
was his father, who for many years had been chiot 
of her many favourites, and that Lord Colonna 
might be husband to the queen and bo King of 
Naples if he wished. 

Lerd Alfrasco recognized his half-brother with 9 
start and stare of wonder, but if he felt rage in his 
heart at the inopportune appearance of the prince |.) 
showed no sign of more than surprise in his face. 

“ Baffians!”” was the word hurled from the lips of 
the prince as he bounded from the foliage into view, 
and rushed forward to attack. 

“Ha! Alfrasc » !’’ he added, halting suddenly after 
three enormous strides. ‘ And Manfredi! Borrelli! 
Galpa! What means this?” 

“Pray permit me to cleanse my face, my princely 
brother,” replied Lord Alfrasco, with alight langh 
\ hide his bitter rage and vexation, “ and I will ex- 
plain.” 

Manfrediand Borrelli, standing aloof, bar2-headed 
in that presence, and near them the page. Gulpa, the 
latter cap in hand, remained silent and not a little 
in fear—fear that a greater crime than their master 
had ‘meditated before the coming of the prince 
might be perpetrated. 

These three knew well the bitter and envious hate 
their master secretly cherished toward the prince 
his. brother. Borrelli owed one of the two blows he 
had received that moruing to tho furious hidden hate 
Lord Alfrasco held aguinst Lord Colonna—a hate 
wholly unsuspected by the prince—nay, unsuspected 
by any one save *by him who had hitherto deftly 
concealed it, and thesethree, Manfredi, Borrelli, and 
the page. Galpa. 

Other unscrupulous followers of Alfrasco of Zap- 
ponetto were not far away, the three knew ; and if 
the prince were there alone, and about to thwart 
the designs of their master in his purpose of abduc- 
tion, the rage of Lord Alfrasco might prompt him to 
put the prince to death, 

A crime so grave could but be attended with per. 
petual danger to all who shared in it, even if their 
presence constituted their only share in the deed, 

To abduct.a peasant maid was a small affair to 
take; part im when they were protected and aided by 
the favourite: though illegitimate son of the grand 
constable. But.to be present at. the assassination 
of the legitimate son of the grand constable was an- 
other. matter, even though the constable’s illegiti- 
mate son struck the blow. 

Therefore the three did not at all like the postura 
of affairs. 

Lord Colonna, though apparently alone, was a 
powerful and courageous man, expert in the use of 
the sword, full as.athietic. as. his, half-brother, and 
not \ikely to be slain by himinfair combat. It was 
plain too to the three followers of Lovd Alfrasco 
thatthe careless manner of their master was as- 
sumed, 

Lord Alfrasco, stooping over the creat stone basin 
at the feet of the saint, began tu d.p uy water from 
it and to, wash his month, nose and beard, 

Lord Colonna. advancing to Vittoria, who waa 
lying on the beuvh in a swoon, cut with his sword 
the cords that, bound her wrists, and then gazed as 
if spell-bound at the extraoudipary beauty of hor 


form and features, 
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“Tt was not, then, a vision that I saw as I awoke 
in the grotto,” he mused. “It was a living maiden, 
this pearl of womanly loveliness !”’ 

He turned away quickly after this moment of in- 
tense admiration, and advanced to the basin of the 
fountain to obtain water to sprinkle in the face of 
the unconscious girl. : 

As he dipped his hands into the water, holding 
them close together so as to form a cup or dipper, 
he was very near Lord Alfrasco. 

Unseen and unsuspected by the prince, the count 
stole a hand to the hilt of his dagger and flashed a 
demon-like glance at the stooping form of the prince. 

The three followers of the count shuddered and 
turned their eyes away. They dared not stand be- 
tween the evil design of their master and the prince. 
They wished not to be witness of an assassination 
of a prince. 

But at that moment, when the life of the prince 
hung, as it were, on a hair, five men in the livery of 
the count sprang from the foliage on the left of the 
fountain, and ten men in the livery of the prince 
rushed out upon the green from the thicket on the 
right. 

instantly the count made a gesture toward those 
on the left, and the five glided out of sight as sud- 
denly as they had appeared. 

A gesture from the hand of the prince caused the 
ten men, who wore each a light blue-and-white scarf 
like his own, to halt. 

The count, flashing a keen glance at the faces of 
these ten men, saw tnat all were young nobles of 
Naples. 

The moment these five followers of the count and 
ten retainers or companions of the prince appeared 
the form of a tall and noble-looking old man, 
white haired and white bearded, and clad in a dark 
brown garb like that usually worn by the woodmen 
of that day, emerged from the foliage at the summit 
of the rock which rose behind the fountain. 

This man, unseen by any of those below, for none 
of them were looking upward, was Cosmo the Fo- 
rester, the father of Vittoria. 

He held in his right hand a crossbow, a weapon 
in the use of which he was famous as a marksman 
of unerring aim. 

He remained in view but a moment, and then 
seemed to vanish into the earth, so suddenly did he 
disappear. 

Butas he vanished his crossbow was at his shoul- 
der, the twang of his bowstring was plainly audible 
to those below, and Lord Alfrasco reeled backward, 
clapping his hands upon his bosom, and uttering a 
sharp, short cry of pain. 

All these incidents took place, as it were, at the 
same time, not three minutes having elapsed since 
the prince had appeared. 

** Art wounded, my lord?” cried the page, Galpa, 
bounding to the side of the count. 

‘** A little—my breastplate saved me. Secure the 
knave, Manfredi. I saw him as he vanished,” ex- 
claimed the count, his face black with pain and fury. 
“It is Como the Forester. Away ! you and Borrelli, 
with the others! Capture the old knave! Slay him 
if he resists !” 

“Stay!” commanded the prince, 
“What is the man to this maiden ?” 

“Her father, my lord,” said Borrelli, despite a 
warning glance from the count. 

“* See that you do him no injury on peril of your 
lives!” said the prince. ‘A father has Heaven’s 
special licence to defend and avenge his daughter. 
Take him and lead him hither, but the man that 
harms a hair of his head is my enemy.” 

Manfredi and Borrelli bowed and bounded away. 

**Galpa,” said the prince, to the page of his 
brother, “thou art a woman, as all Naples knows, 
to the scandal of my brother—do what thou canst 
to bring consciousness back to this maiden, while 
my lord of Zapponetto explains to me the meaning 
of all this.” 

Galpa was at the moment binding a scarf around 
the left arm of the count, who was holding in his 
right hand the steel-tipped bolt which had strack 
his breast-plate, glanced and slightly lacerated the 
inner muscles of his left arm. 

“The maiden recovers, my lord,” replied Galpa ; 
and at that instant Vittoria opened her eyes and 
sat erect, staring wildly around. 

The followers of the prince, at a distance too 
great to hear what was said at the fountain, stood 
aloof where the gesture of their lord had halted 
them, conversing eagerly in little groups, but with 
their eyes turned towards the brothers. 

Seeing all these strangers and the dreaded Gia 
Petti still near her, Vittoria sprang to her fect, and, 
throwing herself upon her knees before the prince, 
clasped her hands, gazed piteously up into his faee, 
and exclaimed: 

*“* Protect me, ncble sir, from Lord Alfrasco !” 

“He shall not harm thee—my princely word on 
that pledge,” replied the prince, taking her beauti- 
ful handsinhis own. “ Rise and fear nothing. Be 
seated on this bench, and fear nothing.”’ 

So saying the prince, with as great delicacy and 


haughtily. 





grace as if attending the noblest lady of Naples, 
half led, half supported the trembling girl to the 
bench. 

‘“‘ By Heaven!” thought the count, “her beauty 
has gone to the very centre of his soul. I can read 
hot and sudden love for her in every feature of his 
face. Never before has his eye beamed so softly 
and yet so fascinated on woman’s face. He has 
scorned or received coldly the most adroit and the 
boldest alike of all the lover-seeking ladies of Na- 
ples, to be smitten to the marrow at first sight of 
the brigand’s sister. But he must not know that 
she is the sister of Rizzio di Sicardo—at least, not 
now—not yet. I may be able to build a noble plot 
on thie. Galpa,” he whispered, to his page, “ not 
a hint to Colonna that she is the sister of Sicardo. 
See that that fact be kept from him. Aid me in a 
plot I have barely conceived and of which I will tell 
thee hereafter, and I will strive no more to win by 
means fair or foul a kiss from Vittoria.” 

“Thanks, my dear lord,”’ whispered back Galpa, 
her dark beauty seeming to glitter with delight. 

And now the prince, having exchanged a few 
words with Vittoria at the bench, and leaving her 
there, reassured, though much agitated, advanced 
towards the count frowning. + 

“ He frowns on me,” thought Lord Alfrasco. “ By 
Heaven until this moment he has never knit his 
brow towards me. He has loved and admired me, 
and smiled even while he chided my escapades. Ho! 
a black eye ina woman’s head may work sudden 
and wondrous change in the heart even of a brother 
towards a brother.” 

“Retire, Galpa,”’ said the prince, as he ap- 
proached. “I wish to speak with the count alone.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE 
- HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. |. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Lavy RyHore was very pale, and there was a 
greenish circle about her lips that made her face look 
corpselike. 

Daisy darted forward to meet her with a cry of 
surprise. 

“Oh, Lady Ryhope, are you ill?” 

Lady Ryhope did not answer at first. She seemed 
struggling to keep down some fierce emotion. Then 
she put out her white, ringed hand. 

“T am ill,” she said, panting for breath; “I am 
always ill of late. Won’t you let me lean on your 
arm, Daisy ?” 

‘he impulsive, warm-hearted girl sprang to assist 
her. 

‘*My carriage is waiting below,” explained her 
ladyship. “I thought I would walk a short distance, 
but it has been too much for me. Daisy, child, I 
miss you. What made you leave me so? If I of- 
fended you I did not intend it. Won't you come back 
to us? May will never let me have a momeut’s peace 
unless you do.” 

Daisy could not answer. She was overcome 
with conflicting emotions; a dim horror, and a vivid 
remembrance of that awful night in the gardens of 
Clydesdale House possessed her. She felt a terrible, 
instinctive awe of the pale woman who leaned upon 
her arm, but she lacked the moral courage to resist 
her. 

** You don’t speak, Daisy,” continued Lady Ryhope. 
“ Are you unwilling to come back? I will increase 
your salary, and take you to Rome this winter if you 
will come.” 

“T—I—think I am better at the cottage. I can’t 
answer now. You must excuse me, Lady Ryhope,” 
stammered Daisy. 

“Very well, 1 won’t be too urgent. Youshall think 
it over, and let me know. Here’s my carriage and 
Tulip. Thanks, my dear, and good-bye.” 

She entered her grand carriage, and rolled away, 
and Daisy retraced her steps, with an aching uneasi- 
ness at her heart. 

As she drew near the cottage she saw Sir Eustace 
sitting on the roots of the old maple, and striking off 
the brown clover-heads around him with his ebony 
cane, 

He looked up on the instant, and, catching sight 
of her, hurried down the mossy path to meet her, 
a tall, handsome, high-bred gentleman, well dressed, 
and with just conceit enough to make him grace- 
fully self-possessed. Daisy could not help admiring 
him as he came to meet her, in the yellow splendour 
of the autumn sun. 

“ You see,” he said, extending his hand with an 
irresistible smile, “I am disobeying orders. You told 
me not to come again, and Iam here. Daisy, I can- 
not keep »way—I cannot.” 

His voice thrilled with its eager passion, He 
clasped her hand and drew it within his arm. 

“Let us walk down to the elm grove,” hesaid; “I 
want to talk to you.” 


A denial rose to Daisy's lips, but she had not 
courage to utter it; sho suffered him to lead her along 
under the sunlit arches of the elm-boughs. 

“TI brought you a brace of birds,” he said, after a 
little pause; “they're at the cottage. You can’t tell 
how I’ve been longing for a sight of your face, Daisy. 
You must not banish me; I would sooner die than be 
banished from your presence.” 

His melting voice, the pressure of his hand, the 
glance of his admiring eyes, made poor Daisy’s fool- 
ish young heart begin to throb tumultuously. She 
longed so to be loved and cared for. It was so dreary 
and dreadful to live all alone. 

“ And I’ve some pleasant news for you too,” con- 
tinued the baronet. I left London yesterday, and I[ 
saw Ichabod.” 

‘Oh, did you?” she cried; “how was he? How 
did he look ?” 

“ Famously! I never saw a boy improve so-~aud 
Barton, he’s the proprietor, you know, says he’s a 
genius and no mistake. The last ballad he composed 
had a most successful run. He’s coming down next 
week—on Tuesday, I think—but here’s a note from 
him which contains all particulars, no doubt.” 

“ I’m so glad, so glad,” she said, “I was just going 
to write to him, I’m so glad he's coming, dear Ich- 
abod.” 

The young baronet looked down at her bright face 
with tender reproach, 

“ So glad,” he repeated, “so kind to every one but 
me. Is it right, Daisy, when I love you so entirely ? 
You grant favours to other men, why are you so cold 
tome?” 

She looked up, an inquiring flash in her eyes. 

“ You met Lord Raeburn again this morning,” he 
said, replying to her glance, his face growing fierce 
and dark with jealousy, “I saw you—and I saw 
ny—” 

He paused and bit his lip, He was just about to 
say “1 saw my lady mother playing spy upon you,” 
but he restrained himself. 

“Raeburn isa bad man,” he added, “though he 
was within an inch of becoming my stepfather ouce— 
a bad, unpriucipled man—I should suppose——” 

“ Don’t suppose anything about it, Sir Eustace,” 
she cried, with angry vehemence ; “ how does it con- 
cern you? You know that I have no interest in Lord 
Raeburn ; of all living men I think I detest him most. 
I did not meet him this morning, he intruded himseli 
upon me, and for Ichabod’s sake I endured him.” 

“ For Ichabod’s sake?” 

“Yes, Itold you about it once before, if you re- 
member. Ichabod is heir to the Clanronald heritage, 
and Lord Raeburn holds all the proofs,” 

“ My little girl,” interrupted the baronet, smiling, 
“T gave you credit for having better discerament — 
can’t you see? ‘I'his man, like all other men, is mad 
with love for you, and has trumped up this story to 
lure you into a trap. He wants to induce you to 
marry him, that’s all.” 

“Tis not all,” responded Daisy, her great eyes 
ablaze, her cheeks scarlet. “I know better. Douglas 
Doon, the late Lord of Clanronald, was Ichaboid’s 
ancestor in a direct line. I have heard my grand- 
father speak of him hundreds of times—and thero 
was an old locket, an heirloom in our family, with a 
picture of this Douglas Doon on one side and some 
queer old documeut on the other, and grandfather 
held it as sacred as his life. *Tis true, my lord, we 
are poor, and grandfather lies buried yonder, but as 
sure as the sun is shining Ichabod is the true and 
rightful heir of Clauronald.” 

Sir Eustace stood breathless, half in amazement, 
half in wordless admiration. Was ever any living 
woman so brilliantly beautiful before? She must be 
a lady; the blood that leaped to her dusky cheeks 
was surely no common plebeian blood! 

The thought at once thrilled and angered him! 
Must he lose heratlast? Never! He would make 
her his wife and let the Stanhope and Chetwood 
Heath go! 

** And this locket 2” he asked, at last. 
to see it?” 

Daisy flushed with confusion, and her flashing eyes 
ll. 


“ May Iask 


fe 

“TI was so foolish,” she faltered. “I suffered 
Lord Raeburn to take it, and he won't give it back to 
me—he says it is the main proof, and refuses to 
return it unless——” 

“Unless you marry him,” added the baronet. 
“Just like the villain. I kaow him—and I'll take 
this matter in hand for you. If there’s any truth 
in what you surmise 1’ll ferret it out—and 1'll have 
that locket back if it cost me my life. Daisy,” 
turning and facing hor, his eyes full of fierce passion, 
“if I do this, if I wrest these proofs from Raeburn 
and establish your brother’s right to Clanronald, will 
you marry me?” 

She did not answer, The colour came and went 
in her cheeks, and her eyes turned with a kind of 
furtive glance toward the great chestaut trees bencath 





which she used to play with Jack 
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“If Icould forget him,” she murmured, under her 
breath; “if I could forget Jack I would do it for 
Tchabod’s sake,” 

“ Daisy,” continued Sir Eustace, “ will you promise 
me?” 

“Yes, Sir Eustace,” she replied, in a low voice; 
“T’ll promiee.” 

He carried her hand to his lips in a transport of 
delight, glad of even the dubious promise, because it 
gave him a claim on her and an excuse for seeking 
er society. 

“Very well,” he said; “if man can establish his 
right Ichabod shall be Lord of Clanronald, and you, 
my peerless rose—ah, all the titles and grandeur in 
England could not make you one whit dearer to me 
than you are. You won’t forget your promise—our 
compact is sacred, and I seal it thus,” 

He stooped and kissed her, but her eyes still wan- 
dered toward the russet chestnut trees with a sad and 
wistful glance. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IcHABOD had been at home over a week, at home 
at the old cottage, boarding with Mrs. Turf. His 
short life in London had improved him wonderfully ; 
he had grown both in mind and stature ; and as he sat 
beneath the old maple-tree that golden October day, 
he looked a tall, slender, intellectual young man, with 
a face and eyes that reminded one of the picture of 
some dead-and-gone saint. 

His violin lay on the brown grass beside him, and 
some sheets of music fluttered about his poor, de- 
formed feet ; but his eyes, full of sad, pathetic long- 
ing, were watching the little serpentine foot-path 
that led down from Ryhope Manor. 

And presently his longing was gratified, for 
emerging from the elm-grove came Miss Ryhope and 
Daisy. 

Daisy was back at the Manor again, how she 
scarcely knew herself; at any rate she was there, 
filling her old place as companion to her ladyship 
and her daughter ; and on this bright October after- 
noon the two girls were coming down to Mrs, Turf’s 
to make Ichabod a visit. 

They came out from the shadow of the elm-boughs 
into the yellow autumn sunshine arm-iu-arm and 
talking eagerly and rapidly. 

“Daisy,” May was saying, her blue eyes wet with 
tears, ‘what shallI do? Oh, what shall[ do? I 
am sure that mamma and the duchess are planning to 
marry me to Lord Shaftonsbury—I’ve been wonder- 
ing what secret they had, and what they were fuss- 
ing about—and that’s just it. Last week a dozen 
great boxes came from Paris, and Matihl told me 
they contained a bridal trousseau; and last night I 
overheard them talking—mamma and the earl; and 
from what I could understand I am to be kept in 
ignorance up to the last hour, and then married to 
that old bugbear, willy-nilly. Can’t you tell me what 
I'm to do?” 

Daisy shook her head with a sad smile, 

‘I can’t see what you’ll do,” she replied, “ unless 
you run to Beechwood Hall and seek protection from 
Squire Renshawe—I’msatisfied he wouldn’t refuse it.” 

Miss Ryhope tossed her ringleted head, and pouted 
charmingly. 

“Now, Miss Doon,” she said, with an amusing at- 
tempt at offended dignity, “* that’s ugly and ill bred, 
and I’ve half a mind to get angry with you. Who 
wants Squire Renshawe’s protection? But I won't 
marry the earl, I won’t, I won’t—I will run away first, 
and hide myself in a convent.” 

They hadreached the cottage gate by this time, 
and Ichabod was coming to meet them, Miss Ryhope 
saw him, and her face brightened like an April sky. 
Trouble with her was ever short-lived. 

“Tere you are, you naughty boy,”’ she cried, ex- 
tending both her dimpled hands to him—‘‘and you 
wouldn’t come to the Manor when I sent for you, you 
foolish child! Well, well, we’ve come to see you, 
and now you're to give us some of your best, best 
music.” 

Peor Ichabod took the white hands, flashing with 
Jewels, for an instant, and then let them fall, flush- 
ing to the roots of his brown hair, and thrilling with 
a delight that amounted to pain in every fibre of his 
heart. The idol of his boyhood was his idol still, 
his silly, wild love for the baronet’s daughter would 
never die while his poor life lasted. 

He hurried on before them, almost blind with em- 
barrassment; andMrs. Turf brought out chairs and 
placed them under the old tree, in the shimmer of the 
October sunshine. 

“ Now,” cried Miss Ryhope, throwing off her hat, 
and seating herself on the grass, with girlish aban- 
don, “ play for me, Ichabod—play something ever so 
nice; an evil spirit possess me to-day, and I want 
your music to exorcize it.” 

_And with her pretty face and sea-blue eyes before 
him Ichabod did play, till all the sunny silence thrilled 
with wondrous melody. 





She arose, smiling and flushed with pleasure, as he 
finished, 

“You are a genius,” she cried. ‘ Yon’ve exor- 
cized my demon. Oh, Daisy, how proud you must 
be of this brother of yours! Thanks, a thousand 
thanks, and you shall come to my party next week, 
and play for us to dance. Won't you, Ichabod?” 

If she had asked him for his life, with that smile, 
he could not have denied her. 

“T'll come,” he said, “if you wish me.” 

“That’s nice!” she cried, with childish satisfac- 
tion. ‘Now come, Daisy and I are going for a walk 
—and you shall come too. Where shall it be, Daisy ? 
Down to the lighthouse, and across the hill to the 
Manor ?” 

Daisy made no objection, and they started on over 
the rustling elm leaves, stopping on their way to 
gather flowers and autumn grasses, Miss Ryhope 
laughing and chattering, and Ichabod following her 
lead, and listening to her merry voice, like one ina 
blissful dream. 

But dreams, like all other earthly things, are short- 
lived. Just beyond the bridge, at the foot of the 
green hill-path, they met Lord Shaftonsbury. 

** Miss Ryhope,” he said, raising his hat, “I beg 
your pardon for this intrusion, but Lady Ryhope 
sent me to find you. We shall have a storm 
soon——” 

“T am not afraid of storms, my lord; indeed, I 
rather like them. Mamma shouldn’t have troubled 
you. Good evening, and thanks all the same, my 
lord! Come, Ichabod!” 

She turned into the green hill-path, her eyes 
twinkling with wicked enjoyment, and the earl stood 
where she left him, stout and florid, and awfully in- 
dignant, his diamond solitaire and great seal-ring 
filling all the elm-gloom with glinting sparkles, 

A black scowl knit his brows as his eyes lit upon 
Ichabod. The earl had never forgottea or forgiven 
the insult of that memorable Christmas day. 

“That club-footed pauper again,” he hissed be- 
tween his set teeth. ‘* By Heaven, I won't stand it! 
She shan’t walk off with him in that style.” 

He reached Miss Ryhope’s side with a few rapid 
steps, and laid his shapely white hand on her arm. 

“* My dear Miss Ryhope, I beg a thousand pardons, 
but you must not risk the storm—’tis coming 
ray idly; don’t you hear the thunder? Come, I pro- 
mised your mother to bring you home, and I will!” 

“No, you won’t, my lord,” blazed May, who had an 
impetuous temper. “I’m not going back.” 

“Very well, Miss Ryhope, allow me to accompany 
you then, if you must reach the Manor by this route, 
Miss Doon, shall you go too?” 

He took Miss Ryhope’s hand and drew it within 
his arm, but she wrenched it from him on the instant 
and darted across to Ichabod’s side. 

‘‘T am going with you, Ichabod,” she said. 

The lad was ss white as death in his excitement 
He clasped the hand she extended, and faced the earl 
defiantly. 

“ Are you interfering again, you pauper ?” sneered 
Lord Shaftonsbury, with an insulting stare ; “you in- 
sulted me once, and threatened my life, and I owe 
you a horsewhipping. Stand aside, or you'll get it 

” 


now. 

Ichabod had fiery blood, and it blazed up hotand 
fierce. 

‘“‘What do you mean, sir?” he cried, dropping 
May’s hand and confronting the wrathful peer, ‘‘ do 
you dare to threaten me ?” 

“Threaten you? No, youcur,” stormed the earl, 
“T'll lash you out of my way asI would a hound. 
Take that for your insolence !’’ 

And, suiting the action to the word, he raised his 
cane aloft and would have brought it down with 
terrible force upon Ichabod’s shoulders but the lad 
caught it and twisted it from his hand. There was 
a good deal of wiry muscle in Ichabod’s slender 
wrists, 

“ Now,” he panted, his great luminous eyes flash- 
ing fire, ‘‘ dare to touch me, or interfere with Miss 
Ryhope, and I’ll make my old threat good ; I’ll mur- 
der you where you stand.” 

Lord Shaftonsbury experienced a slight qualm of 
fear, and retreated a step or two before his enraged 
rival; and Daisy, springing to her brother’s side, 
eaught his arm and held it fast. 

‘Why, what in the name of wonder are you all 
doing ?” cried a voice behind them, and Sir Eustace, a 
gun across his shoulders, and a brace of birds at his 
girdle, emerged from a brake of bracken near by. 

May flew to meet him, sobbing hysterically, 

“Oh, Eustace,” she implored, ‘‘ cannot you help 
me? I won’t go to the Manor with the earl, and I 
won’t marry him—l’ll die first. Dear Eustace, do 
help me!” 

The incoherent appeal, and tearful, childish face 
touched the young baronet. In a general way he was 
rather heartless toward his sister, but it appeared to 
suit his whim to take her part just then, 





* Yes, I'll help you, May,” he replied, putting his 
arm about her; “ who is it that dares to vex you? 
My lord,” turning toward the earl, who stood pant- 
ing and perspiriug in his wrath, “ will you have the 
goodness not to tease my sister? She is no fitting 
associate for a man of your venerable age, and I beg 
that you will cease to persecute her with your atten- 
tions,” 

The florid old peer fairly foamed in his impotent 
anger. 

“ Have a care, Sir Eustace,” he said, in a choking 
voice, * I’m the last man you should insult, Your 
own interest demands that you should treat me 
civilly. I’ll make good my threat and put an end to. 
some of your fine sport if you interfere with any 
plans of mine.” 

“Curse you,” muttered Sir Eustace, under his 
breath ; “I'd like to let you have the contents of my 
gun—that would silence your noisy tongue. I shall 
not interfere with you or your plans, my lord,” he 
added, aloud, ‘but [ shall not suffer you to persecute 
my sister or insult my friends. Come, May, shall 
we goon now? Miss Doon,” turning to Daisy, who 
stood apart, “where is your brother? I was about to 
urge him to go with us to the Manor.” 

“* He’s gone,” replied Daisy, looking wistfully down 
the winding path, where he had disappeared; ‘ poor 
Ichabod, I must go withhim. You'll have the good- 
ness to excuse me, Miss Ryhope.” 

She turned into the beaten foot-path that led down 
to grandfather's cottage, and Sir Eustace proceeded 
to escort his sister to the Manor, leaving the irate 
earl to follow the bent of his own will. 

That will, which was strong and revengeful, 
led him down to Ryhope, and into a magistrate’s 
office, where he proceeded to make affidavit that his 
life was in danger, and to have a writ made out for 
Ichabod Doon’s arrest. 

The result was that Ichabod was arrested, and 
tried, and finally placed under bonds for his good be- 
haviour. The Earl of Shaftonsbury was a great man 
in rural Little Ryhope, and the administrators of the 
law were not‘the men to suffer him to be insulted and 
threatened by a low fellow like Ichabod, no matter 
what the provocation might be. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE, 


A RICH mine of argentiferous lead is stated to have 
been discovered in the department of Exe-Yitoniés, 
The scene of the discovery is only a short distance 
from the sea. 

In 1848 the United States had 6,000 miles of com- 
pleted railroad. In January, 1873, the total had 
grown to 71,000 miles in actual operation, with 8,000 
tiles more in course of construction. The average 
railroad growth of the United States for the last 
five years has been nearly 6,000 miles per annum. 

Discovery or HematirE IRon OrE.—A tract of 
hematite iron ore has been discovered in Shropshire, 
and 1,100 acres have been secured on behalf of cers 
tain Staffordshire ironmasters, who will work it as a 
company, The announcement was made on Change 
in Wolverhampton recently. Specimens of the 
coveted mineral were shown, and pronounced equal 
to the best Cumberland; they contained 55 per cent. 
ofiron. The discovery is of great importance to the 
iron industry. 

AUSTRALIAN GoLp.—The value of the gold im. 
ported from the Australian Colonies has increased 
this year to a rather sensible extent, the value of 
the receipts to August 31 being estimated at 
6,215,6492., as compared with 4,082,8310. in 1872, and 
4,625,142/, in 1871. In these totals the month of 
August-in each year figured for 1,040,7371., 571,1222, 
and 570,089, respectively. Queeusland is now pro- 
ducing gold at the rate of 210,000 ounces per annum, 
Quartz reefs at Yam Creek, 90 miles south of Port 
Darwin, in the northern territory of South Australia, 
are spoken of as rich. 

PRopvcTION oF Coat In SwepEN.—The produc- 
tion of coal in Sweden has not increased very rapidly. 
In 1870 the quantity raised exceeded only by 5 per 
cent. the yield of the previous year, There isa pros- 
pect, however, at present that the production will be 
greatly increased by the discovery of large fields in 
the province of Skara, lying in the south of the king- 
dom, and through which the railway from Goteberg 
to Stockholm runs. Trial borings have been made, 
and in one case, at a depth of 560 feet, twelve diffe- 
rent seams have been found, varying from 3 feet to8 
feet in thickness, Several companies have been or- 
ganized to work the new mines, This discovery is 
of the greatest importance to Sweden, as the export 
of timber from that country bas reached its maximum, 
and the demand for charcoal for melting purposes has 
made wood very scarce and dear, At present Sweden 
imports coal from Great Britain, but it is anticipated 
that she will soon export this fuel to other countries, 
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These coal-flelds, according to the opinion of eminent 
geologists, are widely extended, 

ExpnosivE ParerR Carrrincss.—Paper prepared 
in the following way explodes without foulness and 
only on contact ‘with fire, and is said to be 80 -per 
cent. cheaper than gunpowder, Add together 79 
parts-of water, 9 of chlorate of potash, 4} of nitrate 
of potash, 3} of yellow prussiate of potash, 8} of 
finely pulvevized charcoal, 1°21 of a part “of starch, 
and 1°16 of a part of chromate of potash ; stir well, 
and boil for an hour. Soak paper cuttings ‘in this 
liquid and dry them and make ‘into cartridgés, in 
tubes of proper size, formed from sheets of paper 
saturated with the liquid, and dried ‘at 167 deg. 
Protect the eartridges from moisture by @ solution. of 
xyloidin in acetic acid. 

GaAs MANUFACTURE BY D¥ELEIGH’s PROUESS,— 
Exhaustive experiments have been made by Pro- 
fessors Odling and Keates, with this process, which 
cousists in distilling the eeal at a low .temperature, 
and redistilling the tar obtained; thus itis claimed 
obtaining more and better gas'from a given weight 
of coal. They found no better quantitative but a 
better qualitative production -by the process, with 
entire absence, however, of the-tar, as an accessory 
product. More fuel was also required than by the 
ordinary process, and since -the.gas is given off more 
slowly the outhy. of capital in the works, as well'as 
the running expenses, must begreater,and the inerease 
in quality-is.uo offset to these increased expenses. 

Nuw Mernop or ‘Preparine Caustic Sopa.— 
The crude: lye is evaporated in cast-iron boilers, At 
a certain heat the cyanides-contained in the pasty 
mass-ave decomposed, with escape: of ‘ammonia ard 
deposition of carbon, When this pointis reached the 
heat is raised to redness, and the- mass becomes more 
fluid. A-sheet iron cover is then fifted upon ithe 
bviler, provided with an opening-through'which ‘en- 
ters‘an ivon pipe. This'is planged-into the mass and 
air is foreed in, The graphite which separates rises 
to the surfaee-and may be collected. The mass ‘is 
testcd-from time to time to see if ‘the sulphur is per- 
feotly oxydized. When this is the case the blast ‘is 
stopped, the mass allowed to become clear, and fan 
off as usual. 

CuLTIVATION OF Fisu in Drrenrs AND Ponps.— 
Much attention is now being paidin Germany to the 
cultivation of fish in ponds and ditches, and it has 
been found, contrary to the generally received opinion 
in reference to such localities, that they are more fa- 
vourable for the purpose than other large bodies of 
water apparently fresh and pure in their oberacter. 
This is doubtless owing to the great abundance of 
animal life,as well asto the more decided concentra- 
tion. of vegetable substances iu the form of living 
plants of different kinds, including the-algw. ‘This 
produces a constant evolution of oxygen needed :for 
the respiration of the fish, and allows a langer mass 
of life to be crowded togetherin a,given.spave. ‘The 
reproduction of the species is also unusually rapid, 
and the young grow very quickly. 

FReMIUMS For PAINTING ON PoTTERY.—Thesub- 
ject-preposed as a design for the decoration of ‘a eir- 
cular tazza, and the Council of the.Art Uaionof Len- 
don iv offering two premiums, one of 851. aud .one of 
15/.,will allow past as well as present.studeats in-all 
schools of art in Great Britain or Irelaud im which 
painting on pottery is taught to enter the competition. 
The subject and manner of treatment ave left entirely 
to the discretion of the compétitors, and the designs 
are to be on paper, in water colours or-tempera, of 
the size to suit the tazza. The example to be.fol- 
lowed in form and dimensions as that modelled for the 
Art Union by Mr. E. W. Wyon, from a Greek-design 
in the British Museum. The designs will:have to be 
seut in before the 7th of May next, and if an award be 
made +the eouncil will most likely commission the.exe- 
cution in pottery of one or both of the designs. 

CuLTURE OF ARROWROOT IN NaTAL.—Arrowroot 
lias now become literally a staple production-of Natal. 
The plant does not require a first-class soil. It grows 
very readily, and yields heavy crops on coast Jands, 
which are entirely valueless for the gvowth ef sagar. 
Upon these grounds it is deservedlya great favourite 
with the colonists. There are now 623 acres of land 
employed in its growth, which yield yearly frem half 
® ton to 12 cat. of fecula (starch) for each-acre. The 
market value of the arrowroot now manufactured in 
Natal yearly is about 9,000/. The cultivation ef.arvow- 
root requires but a very moderate capital at starting, 
and is attended by qnick and large returns. Cuttings 
from the roots, something .after the fashion of the 
cuttings of potatues, are put into the ground in rows 
in the months.of September.and October. The roots 
are ripe at the end of the wet season, aud the manu- 
facture of the starch is carried ou during the dry 
months.of winter. 


TtoyaL Commission on Orrrcers’ GrievANCEs.— 
The discontent among the officers of the army fs ‘as 
great'as ever, and the receat order issued in the name 


of the Commauder-in-Chief, but evidently dictated by 
Mr. Secretary Cardwell, has only aggravated the 
evil. ‘I'he Duke of Cambridge, .on the ground that 
officers’ grievances were abont to be investigated 
by a Royal Commission, forbade all discussion. The 
order was objectionable only because it is impossible 
to'enforee it. It is to’be hoped, now that the Royal 
Commission -has been named‘and general satisfaction 
expressed at the bers appointed, that officers will 
allord the Royal Commissioners every facility to 
master the many ‘mirute points ‘of ‘the case, The 
Premier and Mr. Cardwell have most wisély abstained 
from placing a’ military man on the commission ; the 
worst enemy the British offieerhas is some of ris own 
cloth who have got everything they want and cannot 
see the many injastices perpetrated on their less 
lucky confréves. Jn+the Right Hon, Lord Justice Sir 
W. M. James, the Right Hon. Lord Penzance, *and 
the Right Hon. G. Ward Hunt, ‘M.P., the-officers of 
the army ‘have ‘most: implicit con fidénce, arid it is to’ be 
hoped in a short time that the Royal Gomniissioners 
will eome to such-a decision as Will-at once expel 
discontent and restore to the ‘officers ‘that spirit of 
cheerful contentment for which ‘they have been so 
long celebrated. 





OUR COINAGE. ®) 

Tue Royal Mint has, it is said, turned out 15,000,000, 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns this year, represent- 
ing 120 tons of metal, and of course the Master of the 
Mint has been under the impression-that most of this 
fresh coin was required to replenish the currency at 
home, and that it was all finding its. way into what 
are called the channels of circulation. It is insisted 
upon that all oar newest and heaviest coins are sent 
out of the country either by the Bank of England-or 
the bullion brokers before they ‘have lost the bloom 
of the Mint. The-Bank of England has accordingly 
been asked to explain what has become of all these 
fifteen millions of sovereigns which-the Mint has been 
working overtime all through the year to-turn out; 
and it comes out, it is said, that there are not three 
millions of new sovereigns in the Bank cellars. The 
provincial bankers have been asked, or are to be asked, 
to examine the coins passing through-their hanils to 
see whether any large proportion of the new money 
can be traced in the currency. The belief in White- 
hall is that the mass of this money has been trans- 
mitted to Germany forrecoinage atthe Prussian Mint. 

Of course ‘we can do nothing. “I'he trick is legiti- 
mate; and We must grin and bear it. But it is hard, 
nevertheless, that we should put ourselves to the ex- 
pense of 40,0007. or 50,0002. to refine, ‘assay, weigh, 
and mix gold with alloy in a mathematically cerrect 
proportion, keep the moneyers on Tower Hil work- 
ing fifty-five weeks in-the year, and then find that 
after all it is labour lost, that we have not been-work- 
ing for ourselves or replenishing our own eurreucy, 
but simply doing the roughest, part of the work of 
coining for the German Mints. Our new sovereigns 
have been bought up as soon as-they have been issued, 
packed in sawdust and sent off to the Rhine to be 
thrown into a melting pot, mixed with a litth more 
alloy, acd coined into twenty-mark pieces. dt is not 
a friendly act, of course, on the part of Prince Bis- 
marck ; but it is our own fault, for.in striking money 
free we hold out a temptation to every State in 
Europe to take the best sovereigus they can-find in 
our market and use for their own purposes. 

There is reason to believe, also, that goldsnriths, 
jewellers, and dentists even melt down thousands of 
sovereigns svéery year for the. purpose of their work, 
and that they always select the freshest-and heaviest 
sovereigns for the purpose. 














THE 
DEATH SHADOW OF THE MIAMI. 
hi 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Oh, that the slave had forty thousand lives, 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenze. 


Shakespente. 

Tue Indian girl, as she parted from Justin Litch, 
came slowly toward the spot where Luke‘aud Harry 
were standing. 

Fora moment it seemed to them that escape was 
impossible and to be discovered new would ruin all 
their plans. 

They were not concerned for their own safety, as 
each felt himself a match for Justin Liteh and the 
indian girl as matters stood now. 

From what they had heard ‘they felt sure that the 
Indian girl did not know where Ruth was hidden, 
and could not aid in their quest even af she:could be 
enlisted by force or otherwise to be their guide. 

Their only hope of finding a clue was by watch- 
ing the motions of Justin Litch when he should 
quit the spot where he stood. 

Fortune favoured them here, as it had all the time 
for the last twenty-four hours. en about half- 





way between the spot where the interview had 


taken placo.and that on which they stood the girl 
turned suddenly to the right and hurriedly dis- 
appeared in the thicket. Both experienced a sen- 
‘sation of ‘relief as they ‘caught a last glimpse of 
her form through the green foliage. 

Now they tarned their‘gaze once more ‘on the 
person of the renegade. Upon his motions all 
depended. .As yet he bad .not-moved, but stood 
gazing in the direction in which his late.companion 
had disappeared. ; 

There was a mingled look of hate and triumph 
upon his face strangely out of keeping with the one 
that had so lately dwelt there. 

Could the Indian girl but. have seen ‘that look, 
they thought,.she would have put but little faith in 
the fair promises he had.made. It was absolutely 
a look sach as a demon might be supposed to have 
upon his visage in a moment of triumph. It told 
more of ‘the villanous nature of the man than all 
‘the words he had spoken since’'they had been within 
hearing. 

A moment later atthe exclaimed to himself, ina 
tone sufficiently audible for it to reach their ears: 

“ Poor idiot ! does’ she think that I'would’give up 
the fair Ruth Lee for ‘suth ‘as*her? She was well 


:} enough for a petand plaything fora time only, to'be 
'| thrown by when I -was'tired of 


her. The daughter 
of my old enemy is ‘in my hwmds ; and mine ‘she 
‘shall remain as‘long'as I choose’to Keep her. ‘She 
is fairer than’she gave promise of ‘being when she 
was a child. To bend-herto my will is‘rare sport 
-to mé, coupled-as it is with the thought of ven- 
geance that is mine. With*Robert Lee slain and 
his daughter in my power-my hour ‘of triumph is 
surely come.” 

Again were our frisnds-tempted: to end the eareer 
of the villain-then and éhere, but prudence forbade 
theirdoing it. | 

Again Justin Litch went on communing with 
himeelf : 


“Bat I must be careful. The savages must not 


-know my plans. Did they but susp ct the slight 


I would put upon the daughter of their chief 
they would cut me to pieces and bind me at the 
stake. I must blind their eyes until I can get away 
from-here. Unless I give-up Ruth the.place will be 
too hot to hold me. ButI will be in-no hutry, No 
one knows the secret Of my hiding-place, and I defy 
even the sharp eyes of the ‘savages to ‘find it. So 
long as 1 keep out of ‘thtir sight I am safe, and I 
= take thy ‘Own time to find another place of 
refuge. 

** ‘When you leave here it will be to go to another 
world,” muttered Luke. “The Death Shadow is on 
your track, and you cuntiot escape him if you do the 
redskins. To my way of thinking, Justin Liteh, 
you've well’ \ paghe rs aon race.” 

“Tv half a mind ‘to-end it not,” exclaimed 
Harry. “ Giveme your'rifle, Luke, and I'l do it. If 
Ruth be nearat hand, as stfrely she iz, we can find 
her without help from him. Give’ me your rifle, or 
else put a bullet into his black heart yourself. It 
maddens mé to hearthim’talk'thus boastfully of his 
‘suceess and his plans.” 

“ Hush, youngster. Have you lost your wits ? 
Did you not hear him say that ne one vould find his 
hiding-place ? We mest let him show us the way 
toit. Our time will come before long. There are 
too many on his track now'for him to escape the 
death that is hanging above his head. He's think- 
ing only of the redskins now and planning how he 
‘shall trick them. He.don’t mow that there are 
avengers on his track that he has morecause to fear 
than all the others put together.” 

“ Hist, Luke. He’s.looking this way. Can it be 
that he has heard us ?” 

I¢-did seem as though the renegade in some way 
had had his suspicions aroused, for he was standing 
with his eyes fixed directly upon the spot where 
they were. For the space of a minute-they thought 
he ‘vas about to advance toward them; and Luke 
did not know but that thay would be obliged to end 
his cateer’at once to prevent'a discovery. Should 
he come toward them there’would be no chance of 
concealment, and even if there was it would avail 
them fittle. Their footprints would be left behind, 
and even if he found them not he tvould be placed 


on his guard. 

But luckily they wete mistaken in their'#urmises. 
If he had-seen or heard anything he evidently did 
not ‘think it worth ‘his while to investigate the 
matter. 

For the space of a ‘witute he'stood with his gaze 
fixed in their direction, and then withdrawing it ho 
tarned upon: his heel and walked slowly wway in'the 
opposite direction. 

‘No ‘sOoner ‘had he disappeared from sight than 
Harry started eagerly forward. 

But the seout, laying his hand wpon his arm, 
stopped him. 

“ Where are you going?” he-demanded. ; 

“ To follow him, of course ; we've dost sight-of him 


even not,” ; 
“Let him go. It ain’t time for us to move from 





here yet.” 
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— 

“Tf he gets out of our sight how are we to find his 
hiding-place? I thought that you said our follow- 
ing him was all the chance we had ?” 

“So itis. But we must give him a little the start. 
In climbing up among the rocks yonder what is to 
hinder his looking down upon us if we're @irectly 
under him? Let him go ©a-@ While yet ; he can’t 
take his trail@lowy with o 

“ He can, all @hat- he will Jewpe wp there among 
the rocks,” aid try, ont at the 5 

“ 7 enteeeeds 't ‘be bron Now ' ery 
Hawkins aint ‘vo THY Years of his trail- 
ing redskins thatia White renegade ean decsive him. 
Justin Litch must ‘have ® ‘tight'trap up there if I 
can’t find my wey ixito it.” 

Harry said no more, he Was soimpatient 
to go on that he could not*temmin ttiactive if his life 
depended upon it. ‘He denew enough of Luke to feel 
that it was useless to hurry hin er to try and make 
him change any plan Whith ‘he might have formed. 
There was nothing for him todo but to content him- 
self as best/he might mmtil ¢he scout was ready to 
move. 

Not more than ‘three mizttites did Luke remainin- 
active, although to iteeemed an almost end- 
less period of time. Then, instead of following 
along in the of the , Luke merely 
moved a few teds to Shelett, where'there was a little 
open space whigh’ ‘an uninterrupted view 
of the rocks towering @bove. j 

Here they waited and watched for the appearatice 
of the renegade above ‘the tree tops. Once @bove 
them, among the rocks, Luke felt sure that /he could 
watch his course ‘toward this hiding-placo, ' 

But Harry did mot'share in this belief..Prom what 
Justin rip seems see he ‘@id not be- 
lieve that was sny ipdint where an‘approach to 
it was visible from below, Amd in thiwthewnsright, : 


Although they ‘waited duspeitiontly dor this appear- 
ance they got no @itnipwe Of dim. tT 
Full fifteen minrtttss wert by Refore the soott 
would own to himeelf Ghat ‘he wd made mistake 
in his conjectures as the ountion of therenegade’s | 
y 


hiding-place. 

From the signals which the latter ‘had given dn 
answer to the Indian girl he felt convinoed that it 
was. well up toward the summit-of tho cliffs, and 
that he could reach it in no way without exposing 
himself to view from below. 

In this he was mistaken, or ¢lse Litch had not 
gone directly to it. 

Convinced now that he should learn nothing from 
where they were, he bade Harry follow him, and with 
awift footsteps they passed on to the'spot where the 
interview between the renegade and the Indian girl 
had taken place. 

From this point the trail left by the former was 
plainiy discernible. 

Tarning to Harry, Luke'said, in‘a low tone: 

“Come on now, but be mighty careful how ‘you 
handle your feet or your tongue. I aim’t-sure but 
what the villain has scented danger ard ‘is hanging 
about here now. You know how he looked about 
him as he started off. It never’ll do to let him ‘turn 
the tables on us. The villain is as cunning as a fox, 
and we niust look sharp for his tricks.” 

Harry could not help thinking that a ‘ballet ad- 
ministered at'the moment When he ‘had desired to 
‘do so would have been the best way to have ridden 
themselves of him, bat ‘he did not say so. If Like 
had made a mistake it wowld not mend mutters to 
tell him of it. Bat they would have had all the trail 
they had now to guide them to the spot where Ruth 
was hidden, and the regenade would have ‘paid the 
ponalty of his many crimes with his life, ‘and so ‘been 
out of the way for ever. 

‘“* Have no fears for me,” answeréd Harry, ‘in the 
same low tone. ‘ But in Heaven's name ‘waste no 
more time. Itmaddens me when I think of that 
villain being with my Ruth with no one to protect 
her from him. Let me but catch sight of himagain 
and I will have his Jife, although it brings every 
Miami warrior down upon me that there is in the 
country.” 

“ And that you would have done and lost‘the gal 
and your own life to boot,” mattered Imke as he 
crept along the trail. 

With the caution born only of long experience in 
such a calling, and a knowledge of the prize which 
was at stake, they clambered ‘up the steep way 
before them, along the trail the renegade had left. 

Here there was little danger of straying from it, 
for the ground showed that he had often gone this 
way. 

Quick glances were cast behind every tree and 
rock to catch a glimpse of him should he be linger- 
ing there, bat no sight of him repaid their ‘search. 

Ever and anon they cast a searching glance be- 
hind them ‘to assure themselves that they had not 
passed him, and that ‘he was stealing along in their 
rear. But the closest serutiny showed no signs of 
him, either there or before them. 

He had disappeared from their sight as effectually 
as though the earth had opened and swallowed him 


up. 





Higher and higher they clambered until at last 
they were close upon the line where the forest 
ceased, and only bare, rugged rocks lay beyond. 

Scattered around them on either side were huge 
boulders, which in former times had toppled from 
the cliffs above, and had clung to the hillside’in- 
stead of continuing their course on to the 
below. { 

Among these the trail wound in and out until the) 
boundary line of which we have already spoken was, 
reached. Here it came to an end. Try “as they) 
would they could get no clue to it beyond. “A large 
flat rock lay before it, which it appested ‘to Gross, | 
bat not to go beyond. 

All before them now was a mass of ‘bidken 


hearing she was hurried away into the depths of 
the forest. 

Hope of escape died out of her heart. No clue 
could she leave behind as a guide to those who, 
when her prolonged:absence was noted, might seck 
for her. . 

To the river whe was ome te a blind and 
crooked way, heroaptors Going @llithat they could 
to hide their 

Here her tefror and despair Wer ‘doubly aug- 
Yiented. The renegade, « suddenly 
presented himself before her, aiawhe Plt that sho 
Was indeed lost. 

Although sonmte tin had @lepwsl Winoe she had 


‘s66n Hiram Bailey, the enemy of ‘hér ‘father, she 





across which it would be impossible for® vestige'st ' 
a trail to be made. 

Around it on every side they sought sume due to 
guide them, but without avail. : 

For a good half-hour they hung about#hespotith 
thefriitless search. 

Tt*éemed as though the rock must Jhwe opened 
and‘#Wallowed both the renegade and tis “trail. 

Peor-once in his life Luke Hawkins*Was ‘obliged to’ 
own ‘to ‘himself that he was completdly foiled. Still 
mo thought ef giving over the seatth ocourred to 
®ither of them. The mind of each Was made u 
meVero-ledve the spot unless Ruth Lee went wi 


‘them. 

eugh They ebuld not see the sun, they know | 
that aight was not far distant. As ‘#00 tt Wir | 
darkness #hould come down there would be anwHd | 
to their #earv@h for that night. They ovnld hape to, 
‘ind nothing in the blackness which would en } 
everything. a 

Although the rain-had not commenct#d, in spite'ef 
alll its threatenings, still the clouds wéte in no Waly 
broken. Like a shroud they hang athwart the 
blotting out the sun ‘wud meling all 
dismal and gloomy. ; ‘ 

Leaving the rovk where She ‘trail ended, they 
clamb ‘gtill Higher, sesking for it. 

the nigeas course they worked their way 

@nd‘at last the summit was reached. Still 
they Wete Without a clue. Below them lay the 
forest, stretching as far away as the eye could reach 
on either side. The Miami village was close at 
hand, so near that they could count the lodges it 
contained. 

For a few minutes they stood there without a 
word passing between them, while a perceptible in- 
crease of the gloom about them gave token that 
aight was close-at hand. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Tobe worst, 
The lowest and most dejected thing of ‘fortune, 
Stands still in esperance. Shakespeare. 

Wut the sceries and incidents we have'recorded 
in our last chapters were beimg enacted another of 
far different character was taking place in.a cavern 
deep in the heart of the cliff, where Ruth Lee was 
held ‘a prisoner by the renegade, Justin Litch. 

She was reclining upon a couch made of the 
softest furs, and apparently buried in the deepest 
dejection and despair. Fatigue, terror and despair 
had-all combined to rob'the bloom from her cheek, 
which bore the ashy hue of death. 

The apartment im which she lay was formed by 
nature, bat the craft of man-had been employed to 
render it more inhabitable. 

Beside the couch there were many articles of com- 
fort, and even Juxury scattered around. Doubtless 
they werea part of the plunder which the savages | 
had stolen ‘in their various raids against the settlers, 
of which Justin Litch had ¢laimed ‘his share. 

In one ‘coruer a small fire was burning, the smoke 
of which escaped through a crevice in the rock. 

But while the craft of-man had been thus employed 
im rendering the spot habitable, it had also been 
strengthened as if for the parpose of defence. 

In the narrow passage leading therefrom a stont 
door of hewn planks had been ‘erected, which, when 
secured in its place, would bid defiance to all ‘the 
foree which could be brought. against it. 

‘Thus had Justin Litch provided for his own safety 
in case the outlet of his hiding-place should be :dis- 
covered by enemies. 

Now it'served as a prison for Ruth Lee, who lay 
upon the couch, weak and helpless, and apparently 
iticapable of aught in her own ‘defence. 

She shuddered as ‘she recalled the events which 
had happened to her since tlre morning previous. 
She had gone forth alone into the edge of the forest 
to gather berries, as was often her wont, and while 
thus engaged had been surprised by the savages, 
who had come upon her so suddenly that she had 
had no time to cry out for the assistance which was 
not far away. 

For afew moments she expected that death would 
be her lot—death from the same hands that had 
taken her father’s life only so short a time before. 

But in this she was disappointed. Bound and 
gagged so that she could neither escape nor make 
her situation known to any who might be within 


‘tevogrized him, despite the garb in Which ho was 


tiiray of. 

Then'ghe knew ‘that it was as thay hw long sus- 
pected. Ho and Justin Litch, the ee: were 
One 'wudthe same. That he was the a8ter of her 
father ste no longer had any doubt. 

{Die look of triumph and bold né@miimdiitn that ho 
-pricten | struck& Sr lave anees ail va that 
‘a Very ‘demon would ‘have more pwn ‘her than 
thistmn. From the words which } between 
lhim wind the savages she knew that abduction 
‘Was"the work of his planning. 

The terror which filled her heatt Was/#till farther 

when he todk her into ‘his Keeping, and 

‘she ®aw her savage chptors glide *#Wajy from her 
wight into the depths of the forest. 

‘Gladly would she have elected to ‘hws gone with 

hem could she have had her choive. She had less 

Mé> ‘fear from them than from him WHO 'oalled him- 


peelf Justin Litch. But she was us Ikelpless as an 


nt in his hands. 

With a sigh and word he bid her follow him, 
(‘wad although she trembled at every: she knew 
that there was naught for her to but obey. 
Resistance was entirely out of the question. 

Her thoughts went out to her lover, Harry Libby, 


jvand Luke Hawkins, and she wondered if they would 


‘ry and rescue her; but there seemed little pros- 
pect of this. They were away from the settlement, 
and she knew not when they would return. 

Look which way she would she could see no ray 
of hope illuminating the prospect before her. All 
was blank despair. 

Farther down the river the renegade drew a birch 
canoe from beneath the bank and bade her enter it. 
When by looks and motions she refused he seized 
her in his arms and placed her in the canoe, and then 
sprang in after her. 

Once across the river, after they had penetrated 
the forest some distance, he removed the gag from 
her mouth and the bonds from her arms. But he 
did not do this until he had warned her that any 
effovts to escapo-or to cty out would be a signal for 
farther indignities. 

When she could speak she begged of him for 
merey ; but his heart seemed of stone, on which her 
words had not the slightest effect. 

At last, ‘tired of her importunities, he told her, 
once for all, that she need have no hopeiof returning 
to her home; ‘she was entirely in his power, and 
none should wrest her from him. 

Thus, without hope, and so weighed down by des- 
pair that she was hardly conscious of her move- 
ments, she went on through the night, until at last 
shesank down without the power of going farther ; 
and blissful unconsciousness followed. 

When she came to she found herself in the place 
where tve now behold her. 

It was some time before she could comprehend her 
situation, and it was not fully clesr to her until her 


|| eyes fell upon the renegade. Then all that had passed 


came back to her, and she realized that she was 
‘powerless in the hands of an inveterate enemy to 
her and her friends. 

As soon as her strength returned she renewed her 
pleadings for liberty ; but her prayers and entreaties 
‘were without avail with the villain. 

Plainly he told her that she was his, and that no 
‘power on arth could recapture her from him. He 
had long wished for one of his own race to share his 
home, and he could not be better suited than he was 
with her. 

She told him that he was. known to her; that she 
recognized him as their old enemy, Hiram Bailey, in 
spite of his disguise, and accused him of the murder 
of her father, and added, with all the horror and dis- 
gast she felt depicted on her face, that she would 
rather die a hundred deaths than become to him 
what he wished. . 

He told her in reply that she had no choice 
but to comply with his wishes; that the spot in 
which she was secreted was unknown to even a sa- 
vage, and that she mightas well hope to escape from 
the strongest dungeon that man had ever built as 
from the place where she was. Therefore it was 
better to submit to what fate had in store for her 
than to rebel against it. The hour of his greatest 
triumph had come, and he should not let it slip from 





his grasp. 
Farther pleading sbe knew would be useless, and 
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she sank down again upon the couch and abandoned 
herself to grief. 

Here she had remained until the renegade returned 
from his interview with the Indian girl. 

At his entrance she started up with mingled hope 
and fear struggling in her heart, but sank down 
again through weakness and distress when she saw 
who it was. 

Without paying any heed to her he went about 
preparing food for his ev ening meal. She watched 
him at his work, and when the fire light shone upon 
his face she thought she had never seen more evil 
displayed upon a human countenance. To her it 
seemed that it had been augmented in his absence. 

Had she known of the strange interview that had 
taken place without she would not have wondered 
thereat. 

When at last the food was prepared he turned to 
her with what he meant should be a pleasant smile 
upon his face. 

“Come, Ruth,” he said, “ you must be hungry now. 
Help me to make way with this.’ 

But although no food had passed her lips since 
her capture she turned from it and him with loath- 
ing. 

‘Again he repeated his invitation, but obtained no 
other answer than the mute though expressive one 
he had already received. 

“Come, Ruth, this will never do. You must eat 
afew morsels. Will you come to the table here, or 
shall I seat myself on the couch beside you ?” 

“T cannot,” she said, faintly, fearing that he 
would approach her. “The smallest morsel would 
choke me as I feel now. If your heart is not made 
of stone have mercy on me and leave me to myself.” 

“There would be no mercy in letting you starve, 
and I should be an idiot to do so after the pains I 
have taken to get you into my hands. Come, if you 
have not the “strength, let me help you to a seat 
here. You shall see how gallant I can be to one 
whom I have chosen to be my wife.”’ 

“ Talk not to me thus, villain. Do you think that 
I would mate with one whose hands are red with my 
father’s blood? Death, with all the torments you 
can invent, would be better.’ 

“This is idle talk. Mine you are, and mine you 
will be, in spite of all the powers of light and dark- 
ness. I tell you again you have no chance of escape ; 
you are mine, and the power to take you from meis 
not of this world. Once more I bid you come here, 
or I sha!l come to you.’ 

He took a step toward her, as though for the pur- 
pose of carrying his threat into execution. To avoid 
contact with him she staggered to her feet and took 
the place he indicated for her at the rude table he 
had spread. 
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There was a sinister look upon his face at this 
compliance on her part, and he said, as he took a 
seat opposite : 

“Well, this is sensible. It has been a long time 
since I’ve had a white face sitting opposite. me at 
my meals. It is no use for you to oppose that which 
you cannot help. Therefore make the best of it, Ruth, 
and let us be friends,” 

“ Friends ?”’ she repeated. ‘ Do you think I can 
ever look upon you as a friend, villain that you are ? 
Have you not destroyed all the happiness of our 
family by brutally murdering my father? Oh, did I 
but have the power, how gladly would I avenge him!” 

** But you have not ; so the best you can do is to 
forget the past. Be content here for a while, and 
then we will go to some distant settlement, where 
the law will make you my wife.’ 

* Be your wife!” she exclaimed, with all the scorn 
she could command depicted upon her face. “ Far 
rather would | be the bride of the vilest thing that 
creeps the earth—if anything more vile than you 
can be found. I have been told that you have a 
wife among the savages already. Savage though 
she be, she is far too good a mate for you.” 

** And that is why I wish to get rid of her,” he re- 
plied, with alaugh. ‘ To tell the truth, I’m tired 
of her and her redskin friends. With you, my pretty 
Ruth, in my hands, my vengeance is complete. As 
soon as we can give the savages the slip we will do 
so, and leave this wilderness behind us.’ 

** Villain! talk not thusto me! If it is my life 
you want, take it at once, and your measure of guilt 
will be complete.” 

* T cannot think of doing that, my pretty Ruth. 
You are worth far more to me alive than dead. Let 
me see you eat a piece of this tender venison; it is 
fit for a king’s table. Or shall I give youa kiss to 
bring an appetite ” 

He half rose from his seat as he uttered these 
words, as though he was about to put his threat 
into execution, but he was not so quick as his cap- 
tive. In her desperation new strength seemed to be 
given her, and, springing to her feet, she caught up 
a knife which he had laid beside her plate. 

“‘ Back, villain !’’ she cried. ‘Take but one step 
toward meand I will plunge this knife into my heart. 
Ruth Lee loves her honour more than her life, and 
she will die to preserve it.” 

For the space of a minute Justin Litch looked 
steadfastly into the face of his intended victim. At 
first he thought it was but an idle threat, but he 
saw that in this he was mistaken. A firm determi- 
nation was written there, and he knew that she was 
terribly in earnest. 

“ Put down your knife, Ruth,” he said, with a 
smile. “I did but iest with you. This is not attend- 





ing to the repast to which I invited you. You must 
be faint and ill from going so long without food. 
Take your seat again, I beg of you, and [ promise 
not to frighten you again.” 

Hardly had these words left his lips before a 
sound fell upon his ear which caused him to start 
hastily to his feet and glance toward the strong 
door of his cavern with evident tribulation, while a 
half-muttered oath fell from his lips. 

In wonderment Ruth gazed upon his motions, not 
able to comprehend what had caused his strange: 
conduct. All that had reached her ear was the 
plaintive notes of the whip-poor-will. 

Only at one thing she wondered, and that was: 
that it should be so audible to them in the depths 
of the cavern. 

But Justin Litch knev7 well what it meant. He 
knew that it was a summons from Morning Star to 
come forth to another meeting with her 

But what most astonished the renegade wag that 
the sound was so near at hand. Could it be that 
the wronged and cast-off Indian girl had found a 
clue to the entrance of his hiding-place, or had she 
all the time known more of its whereabouts than he 
expected ? 

Again the well-known signal was given, this time 
so close that it seemed that it must come from just 
outside the door. 

A frown black as night came over the face of 
Justin Litch. 

It was the shadow of the thought of murder 
which was in his heart. 

He had supposed that he was weil rid of the In- 
dian girl for that night, feeling sure that she be- 
lieved in his promises, and for @ time, at least, 
would give him no more trouble. 

But now here she was again, breaking in upon 
him at a moment when her presence was the least 
desired. 

More than that—he felt sure that all this time she 
had deceived him in her feigned ignorance of the 
cavern. 

He resolved that he would be haunted by her no 
longer. She should die, and then she would no 
longer be a clog upon his movements. 

Without a word to Ruth he left his seat and ap- 
proached the door. 

Throwing it open, he gazed out into the narrow 
passage filled with the blackest shadows, But ho 
could see nothing of the Indian girl, whom he half 
expected to find standing there confronting him. 

Closing the door behind him and carefully relock- 
ing it, he felt his way along, his heart filled with 
murderous thoughts towards her whom he had once 
professed to love. 

(To be continued.» 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “‘ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
The garlands wither on thy brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds, 
All heads must come . 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and honoured in the dust. 

“Miss St. Crorx, my dear, you will take out the 
young ladies for a walk in the park,” said Miss Minchin 
some weeks after Cora’s domestication in her house- 
hold. Intruth the governess had begun to feel the 
value of the stranger girl’s services. It was a great 
“card” to be able to tell the parents of her pupils 
that she had a “ French young lady ”’ for languages 
and music. 

And even if Cora was scarcely older than the 
eldest of Miss Minchin’s day boarders, and if she 
was almost too inexperienced in tuition for much 
benefit to be received in the case of the younger and 
more obtuse of the pupils, it was something to have 
the genuine accent, and to the comprehension of most 
concerned it mattered little whether Paris or Bou- 
logne was the spot where that language had been 
attained, 

“T had rather not,” said the girl, firmly. 
not Miss Evans go to-day ?” 

Miss Evans was the unlucky drudge for “ English, 
including the use of the globes,” and certainly ugly 
enough to take charge of a whole harem of beauties, 
if required. 

“Tam surprised that you should even think of 
such a thing, Miss St. Croix,”’ said the governess, 
angrily, “as if I engaged you just without any 
recommendation, and at the most liberal terms, for 
you to turn upon me like that. Miss Evans has not 
appearance enough to do credit tomy establishment, 
and itis my pleasure that you prepare at once, Miss 
St. Croix, and remain out till the hour of exercise is up. 
You understand, and, what is more, I expect you will 
make the’ most creditable toilet in your power, 
though I must confess that you have no great stock 
of proper clothes, even though I advanced your 
first qnarter’s salary.” 

Miss Minchin stopped, perhaps overcome by her 
own liberality, which was too touching to be lightly 
passed over. 

And Cora, with her usual haughty grace, bowed 
her assent, and left the room. 

The governess was certainly not quite at ease with 
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her obscure young teacher, The girl had such a 
provoking air of high breeding and refinement, in 
spite of her humble dependence, that Miss Minchin 
chafed, and strove in vain to break through the in- 
voluntary spell cast over her. But, as yet, Cora’s 
power remained unshaken, since it tallied not only 
with Miss Minchin’s interest but also her regard for 
Mr. Dawkins, the good-looking and well-to-do guard 
of the North-Western mail. 

The girl went up tu her humble room, that was 
scarcely so large as the wardrube closets in Carew 
Manor, and began her modest toilet. It was very 
simple. A gray winsey ‘polcnaise over a black 
silk skirt, and a velvet sash, and hat bound with 
a large tea rose and rich black velvet, made up the 
tout ensemble of the “teacher.” But the instinctive 
elegance of the girl, and perhaps her foreign training, 
taught her to arrange the simple details to the very 
best advantage. And the faultless form and lovely, 
glowing features were but more conspicuous in the 
simple costume that she wore. 

Off they at last went, that incongruous train, the 
little plebeians and their young chaperone, by whose 
side walked the tallest of the pupils, while imme- 
diately in frout of her were the more Lilliputian of 
the children entrusted to her care; and, as the day 
was frosty and the air cold, the pace of the little 
party soon brought them to the gardens in Regent’s 
Park, which were the appointed destination. 

It was an animated scene. And, for the moment, 
Cora at once lost her own identity, and yet shrank 
into the shade of the crowd, from the chance of being 
observed among the brilliant and happy throng. 

It was an ice-bound plateau on which attention 
was riveted. Men and boys were rapidly skating 
among the varied and gay groups upon the lake, And, 
what was the most graceful and the most attractive 
part of the scene, was the slight,!fair girls who 
whirled in fantastic shapes on the ice, with every 
now and then pretty shrieks of terror, and real or 
affected need of help. It was all new to the sea- 
nurtured girl, and for the moment she was fascinated 
by the sight. 

She could swim like a fish. From early child- 
hood her habits had been half those of a mermaid, 
but the ice and the consequent sports on its glassy 
surface were new and amusing to the young foreigner, 
By degrees she began to separate the various figures 
and to single out for her especial observation the 
most attractive of them, and the eager comments: of 
the eldest of her charges supplemented her obser- 
vations, 

“Oh! do look, Miss St. Croix. See that young 
lady with the beautiful hat and feather, and the 
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velvet costume,” exclaimed Lizzie Bennett. “Is she 
not grand? And that young gentleman with her is 
so handsome. And see what a splendid furred coat 
he has on. I amsure they are some great folks. Don’t 
you think so, Miss St. Croix ?”’ 

Cora inclined her headinsilence. She had no wish 
to take the spectators into her confidence and gave a 
warning gesture to the talkative young damsel who 
was so communicative with her tastes and opinions. 

Nevertheless she was perhaps right. There was 
at once an air of distinction and of wealth in the pair 
referred to, and Cora watched their progress with no 
little amount of curiosity. 

In a brief time, however, they separated. The 
gentleman seemed to recognize an acquaintance 
in the distance, and after a few words to his 
fair companion he darted off, while she amused her- 
self by a few turns and pirouettes and figures of 
eight on the spot where she stood. 

Then: perhaps she grew impatient as Cora fancied, 
or perhaps jealous of the gentleman’s prolonged 
absence, and went off to a more secluded and tess 
favourite part of the ice. 

For her life Cora could not have accounted for the 
impulse that prompted her to repair to that side of 
the lake whither the girl directed her steps. 

She only knew that some unwonted interest in tho 
graceful skater or weariness of the crowd induced 
the movement. 

And followed by her unattractive charges, and with 
Lizzie Bennett close at her side, she walked on tho 
bank, almost parallel to the wayward course of the girl. 

“ Dear me, Miss St. Croix, what caa she be after?” 
observed Miss Bennett, “don’t you see that wooden 
cross with ‘Danger’ on it? ‘That’s put by the 
Humane Society I’ve heard mamma say. How silly 
of her to go there.” 

It was silly, there could.be no doubt of it. 

The girl, either from pique or bravado, was fast 
coming to that gray-looking, thinice without heeding 
its dangers, 

And, just as Cora and her companions came close 
to the place where she at length slightly paused in 
her career, she faltered, reeled—then came a scream, a 
plunge, and, ere the more distant skaters were even 
aware of her danger, the girl, with her heavy dress, 
had disappeared under the ice. 

Shrill screams re-echoed the sufferer’s agonized 
shriek. 

But they were not from Cora’s lips, but the voices 
of her terrified companions. 

The young governess was starting from the momen- 
tary stunning bewilderment in which she had been 
paralyzed to more active efforts. 
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She threw down her muff and umbrella on the 
ground and flew rather than sprang tothe spot where 
the girl had disappeared. 

The terrible ice had hidden her for a few moments, 
and Cora waited for a second or two ere she could 
even tell what to do in the emergency. 

Then she perceived a dark, long object rising to the 
surface and eagerly snatched at it with a firm, brave 

rasp. 

’ Bat it was too much for her strength to raise it, 
albeit she strove bravely and steadily to reseue it 
from another sinking under the fatal vovering. 

It was a contest of weight an@@treugth for what 
seemed to Cora minutes of wiMiitis agony. Then 
she felt her own powers 4eibing—the déad, dreadful 
weight dragged her dowa—@own——— 

Her feet were slipping, her!tands'becoming numbed 
in thatfrozen water, but @éill le ‘would not relin- 
quish ‘her wold, 

She felt ‘herself taking. Bhe was conscious of 
an immersion in the wold, sumbing element. 

But still she hel fem—fem with one dwnd, while 
with the othersle made faint effort to svim in ‘the 
inorewsing @pave mate by the breaking 4a Of the 
brittle, cracking ‘ice. 

Ber vionstivusnets seme ‘fait deserting her. She 
clasped ‘Gewperntely, franticdity, at the bardén she 
supported ; rer own ‘bands were Well nigh powerless 
from-vdla. 

Another moment and dhe felt @ dim sense of m 
strong grasp, Bat e!l wasideticand misty. She could 
tell no more Willarwused ‘by Jowd dheors and Gapping 


of hands from be ‘stupor, that @eadened -every | 


faculty fora bef space 


pace. ‘ 

“ts the safe—liy ing 7’-dhe pagel gee rount, 
at the graypwh d to.danves1d ‘it 
were tbulore rer vision. 

“ Yes, yes, SbON Go)” wried a rough-looking bowt- 
man, who Wasforviuostiinhis euxiogs struggles ‘to | 
catth sight 6f ‘the Tuervine of the avbievement. | 
“You're a trumgp, Chitzyouera; you shodlaibe's sailor's | 
wife, young le@y. She's fit fordn'aduiirSl, ain't she, 
sir ?” he contitned, termiug to@svetftleman near kim. 

“Not exactly in age, my brave fellow,” was the 
reply, “‘ unless promotion is quicker than in my young 
days. But come, Granville, what’s to be done next? 
Shall I go and tell your mother,” he continued, 
turning to the young man whose defection-had-been 
the remote cause of the disaster. 

“ | wish you would, Sir Falke,” replied the young 
man, with an embarrassed air. “My mother will be 
half frantic, I suppose, unless she sees Trissa at once, 
She'll never believe in Ler being safe out of Ler own 
sight again.” 

* Well, she had no very brilliant proof of -your dis- 





cretion, I confess,” said Sir Pulke Wilton, with a } 


glance at the receiving-house whither poor T'rissa had 
been carried. “However, I'll manage as well as I 
can, and meanwhile you had better see to this young 
heroine, and persuade her to accompany your sister 
tome.” 

“No, but she can’t,” sobbed Lizzie Bennett, who 
had been giving vent toa succession of shrieks, sobs, 
aud complaints during'the whole brief scene. “She 
must go back with. us to Miss Minchin’s, or we vau't 
find our way, and we-shall be puvishednow, I know 
ave shall.” 

“Who is Miss ‘Minchin, and who's ‘this young 
4ady?” asked Sir Pulke, while Granville Digby 
listened with ill-repressed eagerness to the reply. 

“Miss Minchin’s our governess, sir, and that’s 
Mixs-St. Croix, the French teacher,” said the girl, 
sullculy. “ We must go, sir, and‘it was very bad in 
her to leave us | know they’!l say.” 

“Tien you must just settle ‘that together,’’’re- 
turned Sir Fulke, calmly. “Tl get.some one to'go 
with you, and Miss St. Oroix shail follow when 
she’s well enough. There, don't cry..I'll call to- 
morrow, tell your mistress. Give-ber this vard, ‘and 
she'll be satisfied.” 

And taking a eard ‘from his case he ‘gave it Miss 
Lizzie, and then,arranging rapidly with the “tar” who 
thad-expressed such ‘zeal on Oora’s behalf ‘to ‘escort 
the little party to Miss Minchin’s.sanctum, be jumped 
into a cabriolet and drove off to the residence of Mrs. 
Digby at @ life-and-death pace. 

Meanwhile Cova St. Croix was rapidly reviving. 
Not only her consciousness but the pulses of life ‘and 
warmth were once more beating within her almost 
as vividly as their wont. 

She was no fragile, nerveless ‘creature ‘to smk 
auder the -effedts of the momentary itmmersidn or 
sven ment! alarm she had sustained. 

And long ere Trissa Digby had done more than 
open her languid eyes and ‘give long and painful 
gusps of breath her preserver was standing anxiously 
at her side, watchiug her recovery and soothing her 
error by the soft clasp ‘of ‘her hands and the en- 
couraging and kindly tones of her young voice that 
had a ring of courage and spirit in its every accent. 


have thought that the young nurse had been in well 
nigh as much danger as the invalid. 

And when Granville Digby was atlast allowed to 
see them his eyes were perhaps more attracted to the 
stranger than to his own sister. 

“Well, Trissa, dear, can you forgive me for leaving 
you?” he said, approaching the chair where the 
sufferer was reclining, and bending downto Isiss her 
fair cheek. 

“‘ Yes,” sho replied, rather coldly. “Tfsmemtna will 
Tecan, Granville. But please let‘usigo-home, J want 
to lie down—to go to bed.” 

* And this young lady will we?” said 
Granville, glancing timidly at Com, gyou 
thanked her as she deserves, Trisga?” ‘ 

“Oh, she is tooiill yet; I doumit-wwestt lit’ ewtily 
interposed the girl. “I must golmmpenew oF l@ial! 
be in trouble,” she -added, the Widiun Of Miss Miin- 
chin's anger rising tp before her @yyes @s the anvKe 
immediate alarm and suff / . 
“‘Tadeed xyou ‘will at; 

‘All ds 
children “re sett ‘home, will #he 

enough to’exempt you from wy ‘bien. 

do you think yousre well endugh %oe%ome 
added ‘as the girl ‘tried ‘to rise/from#he ‘chetr. 
“Yes, yes; please take meait onve,” was the waiil- 


es 


iin " 

‘and ‘slow aud with ‘the asstetwnce of 
the Officials wud ‘her brother, Trisea mmade ier 
aye Se gee ‘for ‘her. { 

ore followed, wrappell ‘in & which some-: 
what wet slothes from ‘cottutt with the 


dovalid, and after-a brief Gelay they svt dif to Park 
Oreseont, the residence Of Mrs, Dighy, the wiowed 
mpblier of the two 6o igularly troduced to the 


fouvdling, and whose Wes pevhaps 
doomed to exert so “en effect on her des-, 





‘tines. 

_ Gore St. Ovotx wasdhe sport of ciroumstanves so 

4ar‘ta her young life, 
Tt-vemained to be-seon whethor the winds thwt hud 

thus far directed her wayward course Would lead ‘ker 

on a safe and friendly shore. 





CHAPTER XXXVL 
_—— ; we know no more of happy child- 


Tian happy chilékood ‘knows of wretched eld, 
And all our dreams .of its felicity 
Are incoherent as its now crude visions, 
‘We but bevin to live from that first hour 
Which memory dwells on, with the moriing 
star. 


THERE had been but little change ‘in the ‘cottage 
by the'sen vince Cora left her girliood’s home. 

Mrs. Falconer preserved ‘her matron quietness and 
even way of life, though ‘her face was perhaps less 
cheerful «nd her manner more irtitable and anxious 
than in the days when'she used to ‘médiate between 
the impetuous Cora and her ‘more cautious bat less 
generous rival. 

And Addie restlessly ‘and ‘bitterly went about ‘her 
avocations, anticipating euch morning ‘the return of 
her cousin, and eavh night sivkening ‘in cankered dis- 
appointment at his‘absence. 

“My dear child, you ‘will lose all your ‘beauty ‘if 
you go on fretting and worrying in this way,” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Falconer one ‘evening when they 
closéd the shutters on the ‘cold wind and dreary 
skies and turaed to'the ‘fire ‘crackling cheorfally on 
the hearth. 

“And why should Imot?” Adbtle said, angrily. 
“Tt’s enough'to:send me into a fever to be treated 
aslam, Aunt, you told me when that odions girl 
went that Rupert would be certain to fulfil ‘his en- 
gagement to me, aud’you see the end'‘of it. He has 
been wandering about nearly ever ‘since, and 1 do 
believe he has gone in search of ‘her all these weary 
weeks. Iwish you hadn't let her go at-all, thut’s 
what I do, for while She was here I know all about 
it, and you could keep ‘a guard as it ‘were dver him. 
Now ‘she may have run off ‘with him for aught you 
know, ‘and ‘no one be wiser. ‘She was born to be my 
‘bane. I wish sho bad been drowned ‘with all my 
heart, that I do,” she went on, stamping her small 
foot. 

“ Hush, hush, child! ‘you ‘are talking of what you 
do not undetstand,” said the elder woman, Wwarn- 
ingly. “‘I can punish Rupert as ‘le Nttle thinks if 
he displeases me, and I don’t believe ke will risk 
‘my anger so'boldly as that. And I ‘told him enough 
before he left us ‘to keep him from any such folly. It 
was'on that condition that I'gave him “Mr. Carew’s 
name. And Rupert never yet broke his ‘word—no, 
not-since he was tiny lad,” she went on, proudly. 

“He has not been tempted,” was the sullen reply. 
‘“ And you always told me I was to'be Rupert’s wife. 
Tt*will be your fault if he ‘breaks his word and makes 
me miserable,” she. went on, lashing herself into 
shirper anger at every word. 








Save for the disordered dress and hair one would not 


you know, Adéle,” returned Mrs. Falconer, sooth- 
ingly. “ Child, you are the only daughter of my only 
sister, the sole blood relation I know of in this 
weary world, and I will not be baulked in my plans 
for you. You shall bea lady yet, my Adéle, if you 
will but be patient and trustful.” 

The girl’s large eyes opened wonderingly. 

“A lady? What do you moan, aunt?” she 


“"Tunean that Rupert will get on, and make his 
wifeaady, and you #ha@ll be this wife,” returned 
Mrs. Falconer, so quistly #hateven Adéle, albeit with 
a keen anxiety to dissover some hidden mystery, 
could not Guwbt the sinesrityef the rep! y. 

““Butwuppose,” she bagwn, ** nhat i 

Asbeyp knovk at the door ¥toppell the farther ut- 
eranve, and Aldle’s fave biigttensll as she sprang 
Pediat 3 ‘he, Rupert!” isheexcla 

‘is ™ isheexclaimed, as shoe 
‘bounded Yo the door, y 
‘Butus@e drew luck the atch ‘Wer face fell, and 

‘unvoNBviously reooiled from the'threshold. 

‘A streuger 6tool “here, wn Whom ‘the firelight 
drew wn wooertain but yet eoffivient light to prove 
‘that it was not hor oxgerly oxpedted consin. 

“Does Mire. Pulconvr tive there?” he asked. 

‘Adbbe wWistidlly twmndl 40 ther unt ere she re- 


“Ves, be fret, Why hesitate ?”’ said tho 
olf lady. “it may begome Wne'from Rupert. Ask 
‘him to come in.” 

Aud Addle drow Youtk'ito wilt the new comer 
finto the suug/¢haniber. 

“ ‘Who ave you, sir?” adv the elder lady, in some 
alarm,)as ‘her eyes On themew comer. “ We do 
not admit any ‘strangersihuve. “My niece and I are 
alone, and #hislis mo tun %o wevept guests at their 
pleasure.” 

‘“Do not Tse idlavmwi, god nixiwm,” said the 
‘stranger, “Team mnbdtherewawny evil purpose. I only 
@xietonsk-a quetition wi warn what it much im- 

who wenttne to ‘know.? 
Bat thongh -Ponsford, fort was he, strove with 


tts Whole antelit ‘te-soften any alarm that his unex- 


pected arrival might occasion, it was too novel an 
event, and it might be that there was too ominous a 
knowledge in the mind of his hostess to quiet any 
annoyance, 

“ Please to do your errand at once then, sir,’’ re. 
turned the old lady, quickly. 

“ We had better be alone,” he-said. “It is not for 
the ears of strangers what I have to say, or,” he 
added, with a glance at Addle’s sweet face, “this 
young lady is perhaps your daughter, and not a stran- 
ger; yet even then it may be better that it should be 
kept secret.” 

Mrs. Falconer gave a half-pleaiting look at her 
niece. 

“Leave us, dear child. It will not be long. I 
vortuinly Go not ’mean ‘to be detained more than ne- 
cessary,”’ she said, impatiently. 

‘Adéle dared not resist, but it might bea matter of 
question Whether sho retired quite beyond all pos- 
sibility of ‘catching the point of the ensuing dia- 
1 


te. 

“ Now, sir,” said Mts. Falconer, sharply, as the 
door closed behind her, ‘‘be so good as to be 
brief” 

“Pray did not you once have some very inti- 
mate transactions with a gentleman called at that 
date Ernest Carew, though he may pérhaps.now be 
known by another name ?” 

“And, if so, what then?” asked the old lady, 
eagerly, though a faint flush did mantle her face 
as she spoke. 

“He has commissioned me to inquire into the 
result of stich an arrangement as you then made 
with him,” returned the valet. “Mind you, my 
good lady, he asks nothing at your hands but 
simple truth, and for that he is more than willing 
to ‘pay. Orly he is anxious to be assured of the 
fate of those he loved once, and for whom he is 
most concerned. Iam sure yon will not refuse to 
gratify such natural interest, my good lady.” 

‘“T must have more specific accounts of why you 
were sent, and what you want to know,” returned 
‘Mrs. Falcouer, firmly. “I am not going to give 
information where I have no certainty that it-is right 
and safe. If you come from the gentleman you speak 
of, I suppose he.gives you some idea of what. you have 
to ask. Put your questions to me distinctly and I 
will see whether they can be answered with truth 
aud propriety. Rest assured I will not tell you any 
falsehoods,” she went on, loftily, raising her head, 
which had dropped musingly on her hands. 

“Then you will perhaps oblige me in the first 
place by telling me where the lady is of whom you 
then took charge?” asked Ponsford, quietly, albeit 
there was a secret hope in his mind that the re- 
quired information might be summarily refused. 





“1 mean it, and I have more power to force it than 


“ Dead long since, if you allude to the misguided 
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Spanish girl whom the—whom your master, if such 
you call him—was forced to bribe me to tend,” re- 
turued.the woman, “And, mind me, it was as much 
compassion for her as any wish for the gold he 
offered that.induced me to persuade my husband and 
myself to yield to the proposal.” 

“And the child—it is known she had a child! 
What of it?” asked Ponsford. 

He fixed his eyes keenly on Mrs. Falconer as he 
spoke, and fancied he could detect some conscious- 
ness in her working features. 

“T do not deny it,” she said, 

“And what of it ?” asked the valet, quickly. “ Was 
it a boy or girl that was born to the unliappy lady, 
and what became of it? You have been well-paid for 
its past care; you shall be equally wellpaid by giving 
the earl tidings of its present position,” 

“Theearl! Then he has come to his title; I sup- 
posed so, but I was not certain,” she returned, mus- 
ingly. “ Yes, it isasI expected. More shame for 
one like him to disgrace his standing‘and birth.” 

“But he will not; he is ready to doallin his power 
to make amends if -he did wrong,” replied Ponsford. 
“ Come, don’t let uslose time, Mrs. Falconer. Where 
is the child, and to what sex does it belong ?” j 

“ That is just what I shall not inform you till I 
have good and sufficient reason,” she taid, firmly. 
“So much I will say .andno more, The child is 
living, but. not in my keeping at this time, and, what 
is more, I cannot, if I wished, tell you of its where- 
abouts. The time may come when I should think it 
cight to tell your lord of this unfortunate one’s 
position and sex, but not yet—not yet. Perhaps 
gever, 

“Not even for a handsome sum, such as would 
insure your independence?” asked Ponsford, fusinu- 
‘atingly. 

“No. I have itim my own.power when I see fit, 
I shall wait my time,” she returned. 

“ Perhaps we can do without,”-sugzested the valet. 
“T have. already pretty good cause to know that you 
have had a supposed son and daughter in your keep- 
ing, thongh, of course, just at present I could not say 
which may have belonged to the unhappy lady and 
which is really yours now.” 

Mrs. Falconer gave a light laugh. 

“Tf you listened to all you may hear;you would be 
told that I had also the young girl,you saw but now 
in my care. She-calls me ‘aunt.’ 1 say she is my 
piece, The youth calls me mother, and-I say he is 
my son. There was another unfortunate girl who 
called me mother, asa mere title ‘of respect, but I 
vever said she was my daughter, nor do I pretend 
that she was.” 

Ponsford could scarcely conceal his annoyance, 

“Then you defy me and my lord?” he said. 

“No, Ido not. I am not one who likes to ‘live in 
enmity with avy one,” replied the woman, “but you 
may tell your lord that it is ofno use-either to threaten 
or coax me into what he has long ago given up any 
right to know. It is very likely that tho time will 
come when I shall of my.own aceord ‘tell him what 
he wants to know, and without that he-will only make 
the most hopeless and dangerous blunders in his 
search, This is my reply, and if you offered me a 
tlousand pounds you would have the same answer. 
Now you will do me the favour to leave me in peace, 
as it will not be of the slightest-use to remain. 

Ponsford hesitated ; but there was that in the quiét, 
determined manner of the woman that made conten- 
tion hopeless, and after a brief pause he rose'to de- 

art. 

“You will not be surprised if I -réturn,” ho-said. 
“My lord will scarcely be satisfied with such a 
strange reply to his questions.” 

“ You can do as.you like, and I'shall do as I'like,” 
was the unsatisfactoty answer. 

And then the valet departed, and Mrs. Falvonor 
calmly called Adele, Adéle, you may get “your 
supper now, my child, it is-getting late, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
From woman's 6¥és’this doctrine I derive, 
They sparkle still-the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes 
That show, contain and nourish all the world; 
But love first learwed ina latty’s‘eyes 
Lives not alone intitured in the Vrain. 

“'Priss, ‘thy darling, is it possible*you'are tafe ?” 
wailed Mrs. Digby, as the ixvalid girl was half 
lifted from ‘the cab and suppotted into’the house. 

* Yes, yes, niece ; don't‘makea fuss, or the gitl will 
faucy she is much worse than she is,’ #fterrapted Sir 
Fulke. “I tell you there is ‘ho ‘great’ harm done, 


only a'plinge bath when she ‘did ‘not-expectit. ‘Get |) 


her to a warm bed, and she will be as well ‘#s ‘ever 
to -niorrow, and perHaps‘a warm glass‘of negusmight 
Rot'be ‘at'all out'of place.” 

Mrs, Digby looked unutterable wrath ‘at her uncle, 
though perhaps unable or afraid to give it vent. 

“ Really, uncle. you are so strange,” she returned, 





trying to forcea smile. “Ofcourse I have sent for 
the doctor, as soon as you told me, aud I think I’ hear 
his carriage.” 

“Not at all. It is a ‘milk ‘cart,” answered ‘the 
baronet, coolly, “but if the doctor do come I hope 
you will let him prestribe for this ‘young ‘lady, Helen. 
If it had not been for her you would have had more 
to do with the undertaker than the physician,” 

Mrs. Digby could not refuse ‘to tutn to Cora now. 

“Tam sare I ‘cannot be thankful -enomgh, and I 
hope the young lady has not suffered matérialty,”'she 
said,“ only just now she will excuse my ‘belttg taken 
up with my only daughter and her safety.” 

“Pray do not trouble about me, madam,” Observed 
Cora, with an irresistible air of ¢oldness. ““T'really 
ought not to be here, only thay ‘wished me ‘to come 
home with your daughter.” 

Cora did not say nor Mrs. Digby itiqufre who 
were the “ they "thus indicated, and neither perhaps 
could have defined the canse of this vaguéness. 

“ And you certainly will not ¢o atvay till'we are 
sure you have no thjury,”put in Sir Falke. ‘“ Helen, 
Miss St. Croix had ‘better go to ‘bed, Mid ‘remain 
there till the doctor comes.” 

“No, no. indeed Tvamnot. It wotild be ridiculous. 
T feel nothing ‘but alittle Ghill and giddintéss, Which 
will go off when T have ex¢hangdd my wet ¢luthes,” 
éxclaimed Cora, eagerly. 

Then ‘you need lose 'tio time,” went ‘on ‘the -per- 
‘sistent ‘old baronet. “Helen, this youtg lady ‘isabout 
Trissa’s height,’she cin havesome of her dléthes, and 
by that time the doctor can tell us thé ‘trath ‘about 


“the little drowned nieve,” ‘he went dn, With a smile. 


The lady tang the bell, and in a briéf spate‘all tive 
baronet’s suggestions ‘were ¢attied out. 

Trissa was‘safely undressed and ‘pla¢ed ?n'a warm 
bed, and Cora habited in the simplest costume: per- 
‘haps belonging ‘to the petted and only dwaghter of 
Mrs. Digby. ‘Still though it was but a breakfast 
dress of soft’ cashmere that was handed to’ the young 
girl there was a style in its whole makeaud atringe- 
metit that gave it elegauce when worn by tliat -per- 
fect form and with Cora’s graceful bearing to ‘carry 
off its simplicity. 

‘The lady’s+mafd, who had produced the dress, ‘in- 
wardly confessed that it suited the strauge young lady 
better even than Miss Trissa. - 

And the opinion was endorsed by Dovtor James 
when he arrived to prescribe for the two youny 

tients. 

“She ‘must be well born, whoévér she ‘may be,” 
thought the experienced physician, and as ‘Sir’Pabke 
had given him a graphic sketch of the occurrenes 
there was an almost ‘paternal kindness tn his Manner 
as he addressed her. 

“ Tt’s all very well, niy dear, but you'are not quite 
so Btvong as you make out,” he ‘said, when he ‘relin- 
(quished ‘her slender ‘wrist. “ You should keep quiet 
for the rest'of the day, and take the medicine I'shall 
order, or some feverish symptoms — appear that 
‘would be ugly in their'nature. Mrs. Digby, afithese 
young ladies will promise not’to talk to euch otherand 
keep awake in consequence, I should advise a 
darkened 'room for them both, and let:one lie on 
that couth, while the other keeps in*bedjand then no 
one nevd disturb them,'#nd the sitmeatmosphere twill 
do ‘for both.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Digby did not guess ‘that the acute 
Doctor James Was ‘bent on securing an equal atten- 
tion for both his-patients. 

Still the proposal was ‘ios altogether ‘agreeable to 
her ideas, and had she Geared she Would certainly 
have refused compliance. 

But she was‘after all sensible of @ ‘real nnd deep 
obligation to the preserver of lier ‘child, even if 
jealous of the admiration and attention ithus won ‘by 
the stranger. Aud without any visible annoyance 
the directions were obeyeil, aid a'vouch made wam 
and comfortable tor Gora’s tse. 

It was certainly a gracefal picture to'see those two 
young ‘creatures Mm ‘that ‘enforced repose: the fair 
‘young face of Trisea Digby with its wealth of golden 
hair scattered over the pillow, and the classical-and 
‘yet brilliant beauty of Cora’s intellectual features as 
she rested on the crimson cushion of the sofa. 

“ There now, don’t talk, mind, ‘young ladies, and I 
will see you ‘in the morning,” was! Doctor James’s 
parting injunction. “I'will insure Miss Digby from 
any harm if she do not frighten herself, and! for 
you, little heroine,” he added, turning *to-Gora, * 1’ll 
bring you the Human Society’s medal, if you will ibe 
‘as ‘courageous’ in ‘banishing thought as ‘you «were 
fear,” 

Beigave the hands of both a kindly pressure as he 


spoke. 

‘Bat, in spite of bis orders, T rissa keptasking Cora 
owhether it was-not verylikely she would haveafever 
is suo ‘felt so tervibly hot'under her badf-dozed blan- 


kets, 
And Oora's firmly closed eyes would not shut out 
the horrid vision of the cracking ice, the cold 





plunge fa the ‘water, and ‘that fearful period of sus- 
pense between life and death; 


(To be continue.) 








WHO IS HEP 


By the Author -of “Lord. Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 
_»>-—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

“ BERTRAND, "said swoet-Amy Trevor toher brother 
one morning,“ T have seen Lady Isabel Champion at 
_ iit is ‘the doveliest ‘ant saddest fave Lever be- 

reld." 

Bertrand lobked tp fronra‘red lory, whose purple- 
‘capped héad he twas’ daressing, His dark~blue eyes 
hada ourious glow’ or sparkle tn their dispths. 

“I met her husband to-day,” he said, quietly. 

“Oh, Bertrand! did youdtke him? I have heard 
people say he looks tike you.” 

“Tike tne?” There was ain*accent of contempt in 
~ voiee, “I shouldbe very sorry to even look like 

im.” 

“Really, Bertrand? But they way he is very hand- 
sotie and very high-spirited, aud I like high-spirited 
‘people. Then‘ife ‘hus suvh’a’romantic history, and 
thoy say hewnd La@y Isabel diro'so very fond of cach 
other.” 

“Mr, Champion stared at mevas:if/he saw a ghost,” 
said ‘Bertrand. 

“Oh, that must have been because you resemble 
each Other so thdch. 1 hwo! lard’ more than ten 
people speak ‘of the likeness between"you.” 

“They must imagine it'‘then. I should never think 
it myself,” replied Bertrand,veryvoldly ; “hoe has blue 
eyes and dark hair, ‘but his hair is straight, while 
miue curls, and he is not a gentleman, nor ever was.” 

“Why, Bertrand, I have tieard papa say there 
never was so thorough and pleasant a gentleman as 
Maurice Champion twas considered before he ‘was 
lost ” 


“Then he lost it all when he lost himself,” re- 
sponded Bertrand, With a strange accent of auger’and 
aversion in'his Vdice. 

Auty ‘looked up‘ at him timidly. 

“ Dear Bertrand, don’t ‘be cross,” sho'said, with a 
half-pout of her pretty lips. “I did not mean to vex 
you, and it ts'so unastal for you.” 

Bertrand Trevor sighed /héavily'as he:reached his 
slender white hand *atd caressed his sister’s little 
gold-tressed ‘head, as he had a moment before the 
purple crest ‘of the lory. 

“T’'m not oross,'sweet,” he said, in‘a voice of in- 
describable pathos and tenderness, “I’n ‘only un- 
gratefully miserable. The sight of. that:man, of Mau- 
vice Ohampion, stung me as'though I beheld-an exult- 
ant enemy, and you know I neversaw him before inmy 
life, When you spoke ofhitn jast now I felt as if you 
were'an angel commending’a demon without kuowing 
it, Ol, Amy,” he added, with a sudden look of strongest 
agony, “I have héard of men wishing they could 
forget, but I woald ‘be williag'to die here this moment 
if I could only remember. ‘Oh, Heaven, if 1 could 
only ‘remembér.” 

He pressed -his‘hands passionately 'to his face, and 
the girl’s sweet eyes filled with tears, 

“Don’t, Bertrand, please,” slre ontreated, her pretty 
lips qhivering ; “ we'all love you.” 

“ Love, love, love,”*the young man repeated, in -a 
wild and’ sifffetiug ‘voice, his fine face wrang with 
pain, Wis lips’ whiteniag ; it 'seums/asif Isaw Heaven 
itself when’ you say that word. Bat when I try to 
¥ethomber Where Heaven is I see only the dreadful 


“staring eyes‘and frightened face'of that man.” 


“ Of what man, dear ?” questioned Amy, still cry- 
ling, and furvively wiping thie tears away. 

“ Of Maarice'Ohum pion.” 

“Was he ‘frightened?” 

“Ves.” 

“T dou'tsee'wh¥.” 

“Tt was 'the resemblance, I sappose. ‘Ho is a 
osward, or’he ~ould Jnct ‘nave sworn at Sir Rubert 
‘Calthorpe as he Gidea moment after.” 

* Sir Robert wus tvith hhim ?” 

* Wiss, 'and they were! both ‘pale wt-sight of me.” 

“ That was vory singular. -Areryou sure it was at 
sight of you?” 

“Not at all. ‘They might have been quarrelling 
with eavh-other.” 

“ Will you gowWith me'to-morrow to call upon Lady 
Isabel Champion, ‘Bortrand?” 

“ Yes; but I hope I sali not meet her hasband. 
Do'you know, ‘Amy, @urbing, I suspect there must 
have been ma sin the veins of some of our an- 
cestors? Léaveisuch strange sensations at times. For 
inétanos, 'this-morning wheu was presedted to Mau- 
‘rice Champion and ‘Sir: Robert at the:club they seemed 
tome to ‘have the faves of vampires, and I felt almost 
as though I wanted to.teap upon ‘them and strangle 
them where they stood.” 

The same regulations ‘held here ia London cor’. 
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cerning Lady Isabel and the man who persisted in 
calling himself her husband as at Kirston. The two 
occupied apartments at opposite extremities of the 
spacious town house. : 

Young Hugh had rooms communicating with his 
beautiful mother’s, and that pale antomaton, Mrs. 
Craven, remained in personal attendance on my lady, 
‘who, whether pleased with her service or not, never 
objected to it, but submitted as she did to much else 
that could scarce have been agreeable to her. 

Lady Isabel was no longer mistress in her own 
house. Scarcely the shadow of authority remained 


to her. Her servants obeyed any one, it would seem, 


sooner than her. 

Servants are selfish like the rest of the world, and 
these saw too well who had the power and the will 
to dismiss them from a profitable place to question 
when told that to Mr, Maurice and Sir Robert be- 
longed their allegiance rather than to Lady Isabel. 

It was not singular then when a footman, instead 
of taking to Lady Isabel the cards of the Trevors 
who had just called, took them to the man they called 
Maurice Champion. 

Crawley was at that very moment holding a some- 
what singular discourse with Sir Robert Calthorpe. 

“There is a mystery about the man,” he had been 
saying. “ Have you yet discovered what it is?” 

“Not yet,” Sir Robert had answered, with visible 
uneasiness and perplexity; “but I shall. It isimpos- 
sible that it can be a mystery in which we have any 
concern.” 

“ After what you have done, Sir Robert, nobody 
ought to know better than you that nothing is im- 
possible,” answered Crawley, with his evil and angry 
sneer. “I wish he was dead, that is all, and any 
way we had better get back to Kirston and finish our 
job there.” 

“No,” answered Sir Robert, firmly. “It must be 
here.” 

“ Here, with the eyes of all Londoa upon us ?” re- 
torted Crawley, his handsome, wicked face blanching. 
“ That would be madness.” 

“ Not so mad as to take her away to Kirston with- 
out any excuse in the height of the season. I have 
given way to you too much already. You are blind 
to the commonest suggestions of prudence. The— 
event——” 

Both men turned deadly pale as Sir Robert seemed 
to hesitate guiltily for a word. 

“It must happen as little suspiciously as possible. 
I have yielded to you enough in consenting to give 
you the two years’ income and ending the—business 
so soon. I will go back to the old arrangement if 
you persist in this senseless and dangerous resolve to 
return to Kirston.” 

“But, if we stay here, there is that man. He 
looked at you and me yesterday as if he longed to 
have his two hands at our throats.” 

Sir Robert rose angrily and shook himself with a 
sort of shudder, 

“ Whom are you talking about ?” 

“ You know—of that man we met at the club 
house yesterday. They called him Bertrand Trevor, 
but neither you nor I believed that was his true 
name, You grew pale at sight of him, as well as I, Sir 
Robert, and you could but notice how he looked at us,” 

‘“*T noticed nothing peculiar,” answered Sir Robert, 
after a troubled pavse; “ you are naturally acoward 
—pardon me, Orawley—but you are frightened by a 
mere imagination—a fancy. I grant you there is a 
resemblance, a very slight one, but that igsall, I 
know Sir Grenville Trevor well. He would never 
lend himself——~ It is impossible that this man 
about whom you have taken such absurd notions 
should be any other than he seems. Don’t be hasty 
and rash and spoil with one very foolish move the 
prettiest game that was ever played. Nobody here 
doubts that you are what you pretend to be. . Isabel 
—for some reason that can be of no importance to 
us—has lent herself to our plans so far as to appear 
publicly with you as your wife. Already people 
have noticed and are commenting upon those strange 
looks of hers which have puzzled you and me. Any 
one can see she is not herself. But the fact is con- 
strued in our favour instead of in hers.. Already the 
old rumour that you and I caused to be circulated at 
Kirston is abroad here, without our help. People 
whisper very commonly that she is insane; and 
when ”—he dropped his voice to a hoarse whisper— 
“the end comes it will be laid to that.” 

As before, as always when they approached this 
subject, the two men avoided each other's eyes. 

Crawley with his elbow on the back of his chair, 
his right hand with acostly diamond upon the little 
finzer, shaded his handsome, baleful eyes. 

Neither looked up nor spoke for some moments, 

Sir Robert continued to pace the floor and look out 
of the window alternately. Both were white with 
the thoughts within them.: Both, were thinking, 
not of what It would bring them but of that terrible 
li—how It was to be accomplished. how—— 








Both men started as though they had been wakened 
out of some horrible dream as a knock came at the 
door of Sir Robert’s room, in which they were. 

It was the footman, with the cards of the Trevors 
upon a silver salver. 

Crawley looked at Sir Robert. His frightened eyes 
seemed to say : 

“ Did I not tell youso?” 

But Sir Robert was staring at the cards, 

‘* You may go,” he said to the footman. ‘Go on.” 

Then he turned to Crawley. 

“Some one must go down.” 

“But not my lady ?” questioned Crawley. 

“It would be better not. She might take some 
such absurd fancy as you did.” 

Crawley rose from his chair. 

“ You will come, Sir Robert, and Lady Cattie. I 
can’t face him alone.” 

“I told you you were a coward,” said Sir Robert. 
“ What are you afraid of 2” é 

Crawley stopped short and looked at him as only 
those wicked eyes of his could look. 

“ You are afraid too. Get Lady Cattie and come 
along.” 

Thus it happened that to Bertrand Trevor, his sis- 
ter and mother, waiting uneasily in the grand Cham- 
pion drawing-room, came—not that proud, sweet and 
sad-faced Lady Isabel, whom they had really come to 
see—but Crawley, with his glance of lurking dia- 
blerie, Sir Robert, smiling hypocritically, and Lady 
Cattie, with her brilliant face and treacherous, green, 
stealthy eyes. 

“ Lady Isabel seldom sees any one, so you will ex- 
cuse her, I am sure,” Lady Cattie said, smiling in 
that ravishing manner peculiar to her. 

* But we came to see Lady Isabel particularly,” 
Amy Trevor said, boldly yet sweetly. “I have met 
Lady Isabel and I already love her, and I have 
brought my mother and my brother to see her. Iam 
sure she will see us. I beg your pardon, Lady Cal- 
thorpe, but she seemed to like me as much as I did 
her, and if she knows it is I—Miss Trevor—don’t 
you think she would see us?” 

Lady Calthorpe smiled again. 

“My dear Miss Trevor, you are not the first one 
who has been utteriy fascinated by my sweet niece. 
If she were only always so sweet. But she is not. 
Would you like to see her now? It is very sad, but 
the beautiful, fascinating woman you knew yester- 
day has to-day to be chained with chains and locked 
with locks, to keep her from destroying, with those 
pretty white hands of hers, not only others, but her- 
self.” 

Amy Trevor drew back, pale and shuddering, but 
her sweet eyes looked steadily into those other orbs 
whose treacherous green light shone so strongly at 
that moment. She did not say “ You are telling an 
untruth to me,” but she thought it, in spite of Lady 
Calthorpe’s glittering smiles and false tones. 

Crawley had come into the room with Sir Robert 
and his wife, but he had immediately shrunk away 
into a corner, where the thick silk curtains had no 
been drawn, and from that obscurity madea loud and 
boisterous pretence of conversation with Lady Trevor, 
while the others were discussing Lady Isabel, 

Bertrand Trevor's dark blue eyes now and then 
shot glances of fire toward a man who could behave 
in that manner while his wife was in the condition 
Lady Calthorpe represented Lady Isabel to be. 

The visitors very soon rose to go. 

In spite of Lady Calthorpe’s brilliant attempts to 
make it otherwise, the conversational atmosphere had 
grown every moment more and more chill. Amy 
Trevor had scarcely spoken since the first. She had 
turned very pale when Lady Calthorpe made that 
false assertion concerning the sweet lady they had 
come there to see, and there was still no colour in her 
pretty cheek as they were going away. 

A footman showed them out, 

Lady Calthorpe was still in the drawing-room. She 

had just said to her husband, in a low voice: 
e How lucky that Isabel did not go out this morn- 
ing.’ 
“You tolda very clumsy falsehood about it, for 
you,” answered Sir Robert, angrily. 

Outside, when the Trevors were about to enter 
their carriage, they met a singular pair going into the 
house they had just left. They were a woman and 
a little boy: 

The woman had white hair, and looked and moved 
like an automaton, The child—it was Hugh Cham- 
pion—turned and stared at them with wide-open, 
wondering black eyes. 

The three, Bertrand, Amy and Lady Trevor, could 
but notice the boy in his striking young beauty, so 
manly, so spirited in his bearing, so haughtily and 
proudly he carried his graceful, black-tressed head. 
His hair was black like his mother’s, it shone in the 
sun like the burnished wing of a raven, but it curled 
like his lost father's, and his large black eyes, while 
they flashed with a hauteur strange to see in such a 





child, had still a frank gleam in them that would have 
reminded any one who had known lost Maurice 
Champion of him. 

He laid an imperative hand on the arm of tho 
woman with him as they encountered the Trevors. 
His fearless eyes were fastened upon Bertrand Trevor 
while he spoke to his attendant. 

“ Who is he?” he demanded of Mrs. Craven. “ He 
is like the man who made me say ‘ papa’ to him.” 

There was a pause. 

Mrs. Craven had not lifted her white-lashed eyes. 
Her face remained immoveable in that sort of petri- 
fied calm peculiar to it ever since Crawley’s coming. 
She merely tried to draw her charge on with her in- 
to the house, whispering some appeal into his ear 
which however had no effect. The young autocrat 
pulled away from her with all his strength. 

“ You let me go,” he commanded; “I want to 
speak to this one, and I will.” 

“‘ Master Hugh,” beganthe woman, “ your mamma 
will be angry with you if you go speaking to 
strangers——”’ 

She came to asudden and palsied stop—shaking 
suddenly in every limb, as Isabel had done at sight of 
Crawley that night when he came first to my lady's 
boudoir claiming in right of his beautiful false face 
her worshipped husband’s place. 

She had looked up and beheld Bertrand Trevor. 

Bertrand’s resemblance to the false and wicked 
usurper of lost Champion’s place must have been 
something wonderful, if it was that which moved 
Mrs. Craven so. 

In her agitation she let young Hugh escape from 
her grasp, and he darted toward Bertrand. 

“It is not true what she says,” the boy asserted, 
boldly, his wide black eyes on the startled and in- 
terested young man; “my mamma is never angry 
with me. I am all the friend she’s had in this world, 
and she’s never angry ; but I’d like to know what. 
your name is, you’re so like him, only I like you, and 
{ hate him; but don’t you tell him, or he’ll punish 
me for it, he often does, and I don’t tell mamma, be- 
cause Mrs. Craven says it would make her unhappy, 
and she couldn’t help it,” 

The face of Bertrand Trevor during this childlike 
and singular speech would have been a study to the 
physiognomist. He flushed, then grew pale, his 
lips trembled, his breath came quickly and his dark 
blue eyes glowed as he looked atthe boy, He seemed 
to see nothing but him. He held out his hand, his 
quivering lips moved. 

“ You pretty, pretty child!” 

Was it a spasm of agony that contracted his 
marble-like brow at the next moment, as the boy 
drew back uncertainly and remained a moment 
looking from the slender, outstretched hand to the 
almost passionate face above it ? 

“Come,” repeated Bertrand, almost in a whisper. 

Hugh drew near again, like a bashful girl in the 
presence of her lover. 

He slyly put his hand in Bertrand’s and lifted his 
rosy, innocent face. 

*T do like you,” the child repeated, his beautiful 
eyes widening with something like awe as he met 
the blue, soul-lit glance of Bertrand bent upon him. 

“You sweet, sweet child!” Bertrand murmured, 
almost unconsciously. 

Amy Trevor had drawn nearer. She, too 
seemed fascinated by the beautiful boy’s looks and 
words. 

“ He looks like you too, Bertrand,” she whispered. 
“ How strange.” 

Mrs. Craven came forward. There was an atom 
of colour in both her pallid cheeks, but her terrified 
eyes scanned the windows of the mansion as sho 
reached for young Hugh’s hand. 

“ Let us go,” she murmured, ‘tor harm will come 
of it;” but she added, as the child reluctantly went 
with her, “I take him into the square sometimes, sir, 
of a morning. If you were there then there might 
not be others watching.” 

With which queer speech and another queer, ex- 
cited glance at Bertrand shedrew Hugh away, and 
they vanished inside the house. 

Crawley met her the instant she was over tho 
threshold, He walked with her toward the hall that 
led to her lady’s apartments, eyeing her meanwhile 
with stealthy, burning glances. 

“ Where did you ever see Mr. Trevor before?” he 
questioned, slyly. 

There was a gleam of cunning joy in the woman’s 
downcast eyes, but the moveless lids aud thick, white 
lashes hid that. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said, in 
her emotionless voice. “I don’t know any Mr. 
Trevor.” 

“ He was the gentleman you and the boy were talk- 
ing with, Whom do you think he looks like—eh ?” 

** Like no one that I know,” the woman answer, 
as mechanically as before. “I did not look at him 
much.” 
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Crawley studied hor a moment, but apparently the 
white, blank rigidity of her face reassured him. He 
smniled, well pleased. 

“You didn’t think he looked like any one you knew 
—eh, Bess? You ought to havea kiss for that. You 
should too if it were not for the boy.” 

A faint, nearly imperceptible shudder ran through 
the woman’s frame, and she drew young Hugh closer 
to her. 

Crawley bent his wicked head. His lips almost 
touched her ear. 

“ You’ve been a good girl, Bess, and you shall see 
I'm not ungrateful,” he whispered, “when the time 
comes. Only serve me as wellas you have, and you 
shall have the reward you would like best. I know 
what that is, do I not, my sweet Bess ?” 

He Jeered, like a handsome demon, into her down- 
cast, rigid face, but he recoiled as the woman’s stony 
eyelids lifted and her pale, set eyes looked at him 
steadily a moment. 

Then he muttered one of his peculiar oaths, and 
Lis handsome face darkened. 

“You—you—you look as if you meant to be 
treacherous to me,” he said. “Come now, do you?” 

Mrs. Craven's eyes were hid again behind their 
stony lids, 

“ You know I dare not,” she said, slowly. 

Crawley reflected a moment, watching her, and 
ctanding in the way so that she could not move on. 

“I believe you,” he said, at last ; “you ought to 
know well enough what you'd catch if you did. Look 
up here. I want to see if you do know.” 

Mrs. Craven looked up once more. 

“TI know you would murder me,” sho said, with 
the same strange, steady glance as before, 

“Yes, I would,” said Crawley. “So now you 
anderstand, do you ?” 

“Yes, and there is my lady listening to you.” 

Crawley slunk away. 

Lady Isabel caught her boy to her, and darted into 
her own apartments, followed by Mrs. Craven. 

““What was he saying to you?” she questioned, 

ay the instant they were alone, and the door 
ast, 
“Oh! my lady,” breathed Mrs. Craven, falling at 
her feet, and beginning to cry, “I believe I have— 
ob, I have seen some one—somie one who—he looks 
like tne picture you wear of your husband—ask the 
boy. 

Lady Isabel stared at her with whitening lipsand 
lovely, dilating eyes. 

“ What is that you are saying ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Craven told her story, a story which really 
amounted to very little, as the reader knows, and my 
lady questioned her boy, 

Trifling as the whole seemed, it affected her 
powerfully. Her dark eyes shone, her breath came 
quickly, 

— Craven repeated what Crawley had just said 
to her. 

“It means something, it must mean something,” 
Lady Isabel murmured, passiouately. ‘Heavens! 
ouly to know what it means. Are you sure his name 
was Trevor?” 

“T am sure that is what they call him, my lady; I 
have heard of him before. They call him the son of 
Sir Grenville Trevor, and all London whispers ¥ 

Lady Isabel started suddenly. 

“To be sure, I have heard also, but I have never 
seen him. I met a Miss Trevor yesterday now I 
semember—a sweet young lady, with eyes like the 
sky, and hair like yellow silk.” 

“Yes, she had just been here to call upon you, per- 
haps with her mother and him.” 

“Ah!” cried Lady Isabel, with an accent of sharp 
pain, “and they have not let me see them. I must 
know why, I must know ; there must have been some 
terrible reason, for they insist upon my seeing every 
one who callé, and yet let these come and go without 
sending for me.” 

“My lady, you can see him easily enough if you 
wish. He is devoted to his sister and mother, they 
say, and is nearly always with them. He rides be- 
side his mother’s carriage or escorts his sister on 
horseback every day near noon; you Lave only to 
watch every one you meet when you ride out to-day.” 

Lady Isabel leaned on her cushions, pale and pant- 
ing with excitement. 

“Ring and order my carriage,” she said; “I had 
decided not to go, let my sweet aunt coax and the 
others look threats as they would; but I’ll go now, 
before my heart breaks. You may send word too to 
that false villain the law and the people call my hus- 
band, My compliments, Mrs, Craven,” she added, 
bitter sarcasm on her lovely lips, and flashings in her 
great stony eyes. ‘Lady Isabel’s compliments, and 
will he drive with her? I shall like to watch him 
when we meet this other—if we do—this man whom 
1am not allowed to see whén he calls. Shall 1 live 
long enough to get at the bottom of this mystery, I 
wonder ?” 





Mrs. Craven did as she was told, half believing that 
the precious trio in authority over everything else 
would object now to Lady Isabel riding out in her 
own carriage. There was indeed a hurried consulta- 
tion over the matter in Lady Calthorpe’s apartments, 

“Tt will never answer to oppose her. You must 
let her go, and you must go with her, but you need 
not meet these people,” Lady Cattie said to Crawley, 
firmly, “and if you should they will only conclude 
that it is one of her lucid intervals.” 

Sir Robert smiled contemptuously. 

* You put it too strong, Cattic, when you talked 
about chains and all; there isno way but to let her 
drive out, but you need not go to the Row.” 

“She will think that very strange,” responded 
Crawley, discontentedly ; “and then she may takea 
fancy to go there in spite of me. You know what 
she is when she sets herself to do a thing.” 

“T know you are an idiot if you let her have her 
way to your own hurt,” Sir Robert answered. 

Crawley frowned, but made no farther objection. 

So Lady Isabel, contrary to Mrs. Craven’s fore- 
boding, had her drive, 

She had made a careful toilet, more so than usual. 
Her carriage dress of pale lilac flowed atout her in 
soft, shiny folds, and the lace that circled her slender 
throat and white wrists might have been sea-foam, 
it lay there so daintily and bright. But more than 
all the pure, high-bred face, the pale, lovely patrician 
countenance had a new look in it that made Crawley 
clench his teeth savagely and swear his accustomed 
oath behind them. He never swore audibly in Lady 
Isabel’s presence however. Raffian though he was, 
he was not quite equal to that. 

“ Curse her,” he muttered, under his breath, as he 
took his seat beside her in the velvet-cushioned open 
barouche, “I wish I knew what that look in her 
eyes means, I never saw them shine in that soft, 
bright way before.” 

For very cowardice he did not countermand the 
order my lady herself gave to the coachman, and to 
the Row they drove accordingly. 

Lady Isabel did not seem to look at him, but for 
all that the dark, lustrous eyes saw every change in 
the moody, glowering, handsome face that was so 
fearfully like her beautifal lost Maurice’s that she 
always called it, to herself, the face of her husband’s 
evil demon. 

Young Hugh seemed to have caught a reflection of 
his lovely mother’s mood. He looked happy, gay 
and exulting, and, tothe fancy of the bad man who 
was watching him, almost as if he knew and tri- 
umphed in the terrors that tore his enemy. 

From under his straight, dark brows Crawley 
watched everything—the boy—my lady with her lus- 
trous, wistful look—the Row—gay and bright with 
the beauty and fashion of London, peopled with con- 
siantly shifting lines of carriages, horsemen, and pe- 
destrians. 

Every one looked curiously at himself and the 
mystic-faced, lofty-miened lady beside him. Now 
and then Lady Isabel bent her graceful, stately head 
in greeting to some one in the carriages sweeping 
by, or looked with a momentary interest in some 
manly, handsome face that bent almost to the horse’s 
neck in homage to her queenly loveliness. But as 
they neared the eastern extremity of the Row my 
lady began to droop back upon her cushions in 
the old, listless way, and the old, far-away, des- 
perate and hunted look grew again in her great eyes. 

Crawley smiled slightly, He suspected readily 
enough that she had heard who Bertrand Trevor re- 
sembled, and was looking for him. 

“Tf I thought there could beanything to fear from 
him,” he thought, darkly, “ I would make surer work 
of him than Sir Robert did of that other whom we 
both resemble.” 

He lay back also, watching still, but not so eagerly, 
4s the barouche wheeled and swept back on the re- 
turn course, 

He had nearly settled it in his mind either that 
the Trevors had gone straight home from Planta- 
genet Square or else had rode in some other direc- 
tion. 

But suddenly he started erect in his seat, while 
shoots of vivid lameseemed torun throughhim, At 
the same moment little Hugh’s childish, sweet voice 
rang out from the din of tramping hoofs and rolling 
wheels : 

“Mamma, look! There is the gentleman I told 
Mrs. Craven I liked, and she would not let me stay 
and talk tohim. May I speak to him now?” 

Crawley glanced at my lady. She had forgotten 
him utterly—she did not hear the child. She was 
staring with strange, wide-open eyes into a carriage 
which was that moment approaching. 

Two ladies occupied the back seat facing her. 
Upon the frout cushions sat a gentleman whose deep, 
intense ‘blue eyes were bent upon the younger of the 
two ladies opposite him—upon Amy Trevor, in her 
innocent aud pure loveliness. He had a gentle and 





noble look like some knight of chivalry, any one 
might have fancied, and his shining, curly, dark bair 
waved in the air as the breeze touched it. Ho had 
a pale face, fair and clear as if cut in marble, and it 
wore that half-dreamy, sad expression over the mys- 
tery of which so many in London had wondered. 

The wheels of the two carriages locked for an 
instant—perhaps the Trevor coachman was conscious 
of and dazed by the wild blaze in Lady Isabel’s black 
eyes—Bertrand Trevor involuntarily followed the 
startled gaze of his sister, and beheld—that woman 
whose passionate, soul-lit eyes were devouring his 
face! 

For a moment her glance seemed to envelope him, 
to draw him, as it were, to pervade him like a sweet 
spell. He could almost hear his heart beat, so 
quickly and loudly it throbbed. 

Then there was a shock, the wheels unlocked, the 
electric gaze of the two was torn apart, and the two 
carriages, dashing in opposite directions, bore Lady 
Isabel, staring still, as if she had seen a ghost, and 
that other with a look in his eyes like a sleep-walker, 
Amy Trevor had instantly changed her seat. Her 
little hand touched her brother's arm softly. 

* Bertrand, I knew you would be surprised. That 
was Lady Isabel Champion. Lady Calthorpe did tell 
us a falsehood this morning. That was not the face 
of a mad woman, that lovely, wistful, sweet, proud, 
unbeppy face. And yet how strangely she looked. 
Ah, my brother, I would give all the world to know 
her, Already’I love her, and the little boby—we saw 
him this morning—it was he who directed his 
mother’s attention to us. Did you not see him, 
Bertrand P” 

Bertrand Trevor shook his head. 

To sweet Amy’s dismay his beautiful face had a 
drawn, white look, his brow was wrinkled and damp, 
he breathed in a laboured way, like a man in some 
horrible nightmare. 

“T saw nothing but her,” he whispered, with a gasp 
like a drowning man’; “and, oh! Amy, Amy, I have 
seen her somewhere before—in another world than 
this! I have, I have!” 

He calmed himself with an effort. He looked at 
the wondering girl beside him with something like 
his usual calm, sad, sweet smile. 

“You remember what I told you yesterday that I 
believed there was mad blood in my veins? You will 
believe it now, Where else but ina madman’s vision 
could I who left Eugland when I was twelve years 
old, and had never been outside of Woolston then, 
where could I have ever known Lady Isabel Cham- 
pion ?” 

Amy Trevor averted her tender eyes from that 
strange glance. ‘The girl’s pure face had grown 
white and startled. She could not bear to meet his 
looks. 

(To be continued.) 








EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., etc. 
——_@a——. 
CHAPTER XLI. 
Mr. ScuvuyLer was not quite sutisfied with his in- 
terview with Godfrey or his promise to keep his word 


and marry Alice Creighton. No doubt he meant to 
do it, but Godfrey was impulsive and hot-headed, and 
loved another with a depth and fervency which as- 
tonished the cold-blooded man. All day he had been 
haunted with the flushed, excited face, and the thrill- 
ing voice which had said, so passionately, ‘“‘ I love 
Gertie Westbrooke so much that I would rather live 
with her on a crust a day than share with another 
the splendours of the world,” 

Perhaps during the long summer days, when they 
would be thrown together, he would forget his word 
of honour, and tell her of his love; and what then? 
She would listen of course, unless some powerful 
obstacle were interposed to keep her from it, and 
that obstacle be would iuterpose in the shape of 
Gertie’s own promise and sense of honour, He could 
trust her better than his son,and he meant to put her 
to the test, even if by doing it he wrung her heart 
cruelly, and awoke within her a sleeping passion of 
whose existence she possibly did not know. 

And yet he had no antipathy to Gertie ; on the con- 
trary, be liked her very much, and thought hers the 
most beautiful face he had ever seen, if he excepted 
Edith’s, which it in some respects resembled, And 
had Gertie’s forty pounds a year been forty thousand, 
or even balf that amount, he would have given the 
preference to her, notwithstanding she had no family, 
or friends, or name. 

But Gertie’s income was forty pounds, and he held 
money high, and prized the luxuries which money 
brings, aud did not wish to live without them, And 
money now was not quite as plentiful with Mr. 
Schuyler as it once had been, He had met with 
some heavy losses recently, and now that little 
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Arthur had come, and other children might yet cail 
him father, Godfrey’s fortune would be much less 
than he had hoped to make.it, and so. Godfrey must 
marry rich, and his. love be put; aside, and. Gertie 
must help to do it, and be the means, if need be, of 
breaking ber own and Godfrey’s heart. 

“Gertie,” he said to. her, very plessartly and 
affably, when just before dark he fouud her watering 
a bed of geraniums near the south wing, windows, 
“ Gertie, can I see you alone for afew moments? I 
have something to say to you.” 

“Certainly,” sho answered, aud, putting: dawn, her 
watering-pot and taking off her garden gloves and 
hat, she followed him to the same room where, earlier 
in the day, Godfrey had declared. his.love for her, 
and where now she was. to promise to reject that love 
should it ever be offered to. her, for that. was; Mr. 
Schuyler’s intention. 

He knew, Gertie well enongh;, her word. once 
passed she would keep it, thongh, her beant broke in j, 
the keeping. 

But how should he commence?’ What should he 
say to the young girl whose blue eyes were,cenfront- 
ing him so wonderingly ? 

“ Gertie,” he, began, at last, “I. brought. you. here 
to ask.a favour of you, a great favour, whigh, L hope 
you will grant.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Schuyler, anything, I’ ean do, for you. I}, 
will,” she said. 

And he went on: 

“TI have been kind to, yon, Gertie, have:I. nat, ever. 
since you first came to live with us 2” 

“Yes, very, very kind,” Gertie,answered,, wonder-.}, 
ing a little at the question, and his reason; for. re- 
minding her of the kindnesa. 

“I have tried to do yeu good,” he.said, speaking 
with a little, hesitancy now; “ first for Mxs,, Schuy- 
ler’s sake, and lastly because: I liked you. myself, and, 
was greatly interested in you, and felt that you. were 
no ordinary gitl, I tell you. this to.let you know that 
the favour I have to ask has nothing to do, with you 
personally. I.am your friend, and wilt be.so.as,loug 
as I live, and provide for you at, my death, or gooner |, 
if you marry, as you probably will—girls like, you 
always do, and I—yes, I-——”’ 

What was he going to say to her, Gertie, won- 
dered ? a thought of ‘Tom Barton. crossing her mind. 
Was Mr. Schuyler going to. advocate his cause? Im- 
possible, she said to herself, and waited impatiently 
for him to proceed, 

But she was. not at all 
question with which he fin 
ness. 

“Gertie, has my son ever made love to.you? That 
fs, has he-ever said or done anything which under 
some circumstances might give, you reason to. think. | 
xim more interested in you than in another ?”” 

There was a violent start, and Gertie’s face was 
crimson as she looked across the table at the man 
questioning her thus, while her thoughts leaped 
backward to the previous night and theeyes, which 
had looked so tenderly upon her, the: hands which 
had held hers so fast, and the voice so full of passion 
telling her of the lost letters and saying to her, so 
sadly: 

“If you had received them, Gertie—if you had, 
I might—oh, who knows what might have been ?”’ 

All day long: the remembrance of thatinterview on 
the piazza had been im her mind, filling her- with a 
delicious feeling of happiness that Godfrey did care 
for her, and bringing oceasionally a pang of'regret as 
she wondered what would have been had she received 
his letters: 

She had never dreamed‘ of marriage ir connection 
with Godfrey, She had always supposed-titat ‘he be- 
longed to Alice; and so she did not know the real 
nature of the emotions Godfrey’s language the previous 
night had called into being untit Mr. Schuyler tore 
the veil away and laid her heart before her, bare and 
palpitating with love for Godfrey, his som: 

What right had*he to question her thus; amd’ how- 
could she answer lim? she asked’ herself, as; with 
her hands locked together; and tlie love whose ex- 
istenee she had just discovered swelling-and surging 
im her heart, now with throbs:of anguish as she re- 
membered Alice, and now with beats: of joy- as she 
thought of Godfrey’s face scen in the moonlight, she 
sat motionless and silent, untif Mr, Schuyler spoke 
again. 

“ You do not answer me, and from-that I infer: he 
has made love te you, Wasit lastnight ?’ He told-me 
he talked with you. Gertie; this must notbe, Godfrey 
is, bound to Alicee It was, settled years: age im our 

families. It wos his mother’s dying wish. It'is the 
one thing I desire abeve-all others. I have nothing 





repared for the abrupt 
y plunged into, the busi- 


i 


on for a few. moments, when he said: 


are ycung and will outlive this fancy ; and, Gertie, 
it has occurred tome that you may wish to go away 


@ sound like.a smothered sob broke on bis ear, and 

then Gertie.spoke, very low and very decidedly, but 

with, no anger in, her, voice. 

“Mr. Schuyler, you need not fear for Godfrey. He 

never made love to me, never; though I think—I be- 

lieve it would be easy for me to tempt. him.to.do so ; 

but I shall not try. I will not be the serpent in your 

Eden, or sting the hand which has. fed’ me, You have 

been too kind to ma.for that. I shall.not;prowe. un- 

grateful,’”” 

“ Heaven bless you, Gertie,. T was,aure,you would 

do right. It is more necessary to.me than you know 

that.Godfiey should marry Alice, and you have lifted, 
a great bunden from my heart.. Godfrey is impulsive 
and hot-headed, and. easily influenced, and seeing 

you every ny might.be won. from, his allegiance, es-. 
pecially as [ do net think his whole; heant is,in, this, 
marriage; but it must.be, and, Gertie, if he should 
come to. yon with words of lowe, promise me, you, will 

refuse to listen.. I shalkfeekseeure then, I can trust 
you, L know. Will you, promise, Gertie?” 

He held his hand.toward the little, cpld, white 

fingers resting on the table, which crept. slowly 

on till they lay iu his grasp,,while Gertie said : 

“T promise, Mr. Schuyler; but—but—Godfrey— 

oh, I didnot know: before that Lloved him. so much 

until now that I am giving him up for ever.’* 

Ol, what a piteous voice it was, and how theslight. 
frame shook with suppressed sobs and. tears, while he, 
sat watching and wishing so much to comfort her. But 
he could not; he had nothing to say, and lat. her cry 


“ Gertie, your distress. pains. me, greatly, but. you 


for the summer while, the young people are here, bat 
I would rather you.should stay. Mrs, Schuyler would. 
be very unhappy without you, while Godfrey, [ think, 
would be discontented and follow you perhaps. It 
is better, on the whole, te stay; and,. Gertie, I need 
not agk that this interview shall be a, sacret, between 
us. Not even my wife must know of it,’” 
Gertie, hesitated a, moment, and then replied: 
“Mr. Schuyler, if'a time should come when Godfrey 
speaks-to me of love I shall refuse him, ag I pro- 
mised, but I shall tell him why, [must do that, you 
know.” 
And with this Mr. Schuyler was obliged to, be 
content. He had gained his point, aud looked upon 
his son’s marriage with, Alice as a sure thing, and he 
felt very kind and tender toward the young girl whose 
heart he had wrung so cruelly and whose sad face 
smote him as he bade her good night and blessed her 
for what.she had promised. 
* * * * * 
“ Where is Gertie 7” Emma asked the next morn- 
ing, as. breakfast progressed: and sha did uot ap- 
ear. 
ee She has one of her bad licadaches, andis scarealy 
able to,.move. She was not well yesterday, you re- 
member, and the long walk in. the heat. made her 
worse,” Edith said, while Mr. Schuyler’s face flushed 
as he asked if it would not be well to call in a phy- 
gician. 

“T should suppose her head would ache after that 
walk in, the hot sun, I wonder what she did it for?” 
Alice asked. 

And Godfrey rejoined : 

“She went to.carry broth, and read to old Mrs. 

Vandeusenhisen. I hear Gertie is worshipped as a 
kind | of divinity by the poor people in the vil- 
lage.” 
Shuts brought a cloud on Alice’s brow. Gertie had 
been set above herself, and she did not, like it, and 
was not sorry for the headache which Emma, who 
after breakfast was over went to see Gertie, re- 
ported as so bad, suggesting that they should omit 
the croquet they were intending to have, as the 
wiekets were near Gertie’s windows ard she might 
be disturbed. 

Alice did not care if she was, and seemed so 
anxious for the game that Julia and Robert Macpher- 
son went round to the ground at last and hegan 


waiting for Godfrey to join them. Neither he nor 
Robert had heard about disturbing Gertie, and both 
entered heartily into the game, talking and laughing, 
merrily; and never dreaming that each burst of 
laughter and click of the balls made poor Gertie 
shiver and press her aching temples with her hands. 
It was one of her very worst headaches and had 
steadily increased during the night while she lay 
awake, going over and over again with every par- 
tieular-of her interview with Mr. Schuyler: 

“Tf he had not made me promise what, he did I 





against you, Gertie—nothing; but Godfrey must 
marry Alice, and you must not let him break his 
word to her.” 

lie spoke rapidly; glaneing only once-at the face 
Opposite, whic was whiteas ashes, awd he could see 
the slight tycre sway @ little fren side to side, while 


never should have known how mueh I loved him,” 

| she said, while the pain im her head grew worse, and 

she was glad when at last it was morning and Edith 
came to her aid. 


knocking the balls carelessly here and there while. 


and she did feel better with, Emma sitting with her 
bathing her throbbing head and combing and brush- 
ing her haiv. 

“ That 1,ise disturba you, I; know. I mean to, stop 


it,” Emma zaid,, when, she.saw how Gertie shuddered 


when a peal of laughter louder than usual came from. 
the players, on the lawn, below, and before. Gertie 
could detain her she was gone, and a mom2nt after 
was speaking in low tones to Godfrey, who, with a 
glance at Gertie’s windows, picked up his.ball at.once, 
saying: 

UCoctainly, we ought to have thought. of, that. 
Come, girls, we. will finish the game the. other side of 
the honge.” 

“Ttis hot, there, with scarcely any shade, and) I 
shall get all freeklet: and barat, and: I'd rather not 
play. at, all. if, we can’t stay here,” Alice said, pet- 
tishly, while Godfrey nejoimed: 
“Just. as you like, I wanted to go dawn to the 

village, anyway,” and, putting up his, males and ball, 

he touched his; hat. to, his. offended. lady, love and 

walked slowly down the avenue, 

By, afternoon Gertie, was able to, walk, to Eiith’s 
beudvir, where she lay, upon;the. couch, and had her 
dinner brought to her. As.she was.akeut to eat it a 
voice said at the door: “ May I come in?” aud,, with-. 
out waiting for av answer, Godfrey.entered the room 
and took a seat beside her, 

He had heard from Bdith that. she was, there, and, 
declining the dessert, had excused himself from the 
table and gone te Ler to apologize for having dis- 
turbed her inthe morning, 

“See, I have brought you, 9. lily and a bunch 
of blue violets, because. reme' hew, much you 
used to like them. ‘I'he vielets,are.just the, colour of; 
your eyes,” he said, as he held them so close tq her 
that his warm hand’ touched her white cheek and sent 
the hot-blood to it-suddenly, 

Then, drawing his chair close, to. her conch, he 
began to talk as easily and maturally as, if the sight 
of her, so pale end languid, and. sweet, was not, star~ 
ring within, him.a wild’ tornado, of feeling which, had 
he known. of the answering throb iv her heart, might, 
have burst its bonds and trampled down every right, 
of the little iady coming down the; halk ostensibly to 
eall on Gertie, but neally to know for herself if God- 
frey was there with her, 

* And so you are:taking your dessert here? Really, 
Miss Westbrooke, I shall object to this,” Alice said, 
as she entered the room, trying to. speak playfully, 
though there was that in her eyes, which wara 
Godfrey not to proveke her too far ifhe, would avoid 
& scene. 

“ Yes,” he said, rising and, offering Alice a chair, 
“T came to inquire about the head and apologize for. 
the noise, we, made this morning, as I,am sure you 
wish to do also,” 

But Alice did not apologize; she merely asked 
Gertie if she was, better, and then, spying, the lily, 
snatched it up, exclaiming: 

“Ohb,a pond lily! the very thing I was wanting 
for my er I. b tsege = it — from?” 4 

Gertie glanced at Godfrey, who explained,; 

“It was the only one thats had, or I:would., have, 
bought more.” 

“Oh, you brought, it to her then?” said Alice, 
dropping it suddenly as if. it had been. plague-smitten,, 

while Gertie said, entreatingly : 

‘* Please keep it, Miss Corighion. I really do not 
care for it,” 

“Neither do I, thank you,” and with a very low 
bow Alice left the room, waiting at. the, end of the 
hall till Godfrey saw fit. to, join her. 

There was a bit of a,quarrel between the two 
lovers, who walked down the garden to. a retired 
summer-house, where, as. Godfrey said, they could 
have it out, bidiling Alice “ pitch in and, scratch and 
bite like a little cat, if she wanted to.” 

“T don’t want to scrateh nor bite, and I ain’t.a 
little cat, but Ido not think it fair in you to, admire 
that girl so much, and take her lilies and violets and 
things, and you engaged. to me,” Alice sobbed, while 
Godfrey, who knew far better than. she, did that she 
really had just cause for complaint, tried to, appease 
her, and promised not to. offend again so. far as.Gertie 
was concerned, 

“Though. I do like her,” he said, ‘and always 
shall ; but I intend to be Joyal to you, Allie, and mean. 
to make you happy, and [ want you to, remember 
that, and not flace up.every time I happen ta,logk at 
a girl, 

nd_ Alice promised that. she wonld not, and took. 
his proffered kiss of reconciliation: very graciously, 
and when in the carly dark uf the warm summer night 
I walked up to the House.to call on the young ladies L 
found the engaged pair sitting by.themselves, at the 
far end of the piazza, Alice with her hand elasping 
Godfrey’s arm, while she told him something, to 
which, he seemed to listen in a, preoccupied kind of 
way, as,if le hardly kyew what.she was, saving to. 





| Bat-she would not have a physician. There was 
| no need, she said—she should be better by-and-by ; 


him, 
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CHAPTER XLIlL 

Gertie was better the next day and took her usual 
place at the table, where Mr. Schuyler was so atten- 
tive and polite that every one at once noticed it, and 
wondered what had overcome one who was: seldom 
demonstrative to anybody. 

Gertie’s headache, and her still white face; and 
languid manner were so many reproaches to him, who 
better than any one else knew what was the matter. 
So he was very kind to her, and even asked) her to 


drive with him after breakfast, as the fresh aimwould |: 


do her good, 

Sut Gertie did not quite feel equal to.another téte-d- 
téte with Mr. Schuyler, and said he must emeuae her. 
So he took his daughters instead, and Gentile, afte 
sitting awhile with Edith, walked slowly: towardi'the 


little cemetery, which looked se cool and: inwiting,,, 


with the white marble gleaming through the ever-- 


greens and climbing vines. Her movements hadi) 


been watched from. am upper window, and. scarcelyy 
was she seated when she heard near, and 
turning round she saw Robert Macpherson: coming: 
rapidly toward hers 

“Excuse me,” he said, ae he came to her aittes, 
“T have. followed you here because I wantedito bo 
aloue while I give you: something, and) tel you; 
something whieh should have. been toldi'and’ gives 
before, only——” He paused a, moment, locking both. 
embarrassed and and them continued, 
hastily: “Lam & cowand, Geutie. Wereryou. ever 
ashamed to tell who.yom were 2?” 

“What do you meam?” Gertie: salad, lbalting 
wonderinglpat him. ‘ 

“I meam that my- blood: ity a litte mixed’ he 
answered, “ bum: I wall 
now to my business. I you havesev 
pressed flowers which grewem this gusve” 
to Abelard’s), “and seuttiemeto: his mot 

“Yes, Thave, then: for Miss. Schnyler-to 
send two o& : whan she: hadnot the, 
leisure, 2 tiger: weeitiem: foe her to: the smeat-faccd 


old lady of whonysiie-enee told may” Gertie said, and |: 


Robert rejoined: “I. saw etwice at her 
home in Alnwick, and whensha:heand I was-coming 
here she told me of the beautifil lady, meaning: 
Mrs, Schuyler, whom she had seen, and of the “bonnie 
young lassie’ who took such care of her boy’s grave, 
and sent her pressed flowers from it, and she wrote 
you a letter, Gertie, because she said you seemed 
very near to her, and she sent you some: stones, 
‘cairn-gorms,’ for a, necklace and earrings, They 
have been in our—the family for years, and she 
intended them for her oldest grand-daughter, but she 
died, and there is no other, so she sent them to you, 
knowing that Mrs. Schuyler, to whom she is also 
grateful, can have far more precious stones, though 
I think these very handsome, or they will be when 
set; they are of the yellow variety, and almost as fine 
as a topaz. Look,” and he banded her a box in which 
were several very fine cairn-gorms of that variety 
found in Aberdeeushire. 

“ Oh, how pretty, how beautifal!” Gertie exclaimed, 
holding them tothe light. “And she sent them to 
me? I do not understand it.” 

“ Read her letter and you will see how much she 
is interested in you,” Robert said, handing Gertie next 
a large unsealed letter, directed in a very peculiar 
hand, which I will give in part, avoiding as much 
as possible the broad Scotch which made it so unin- 
telligible that Robert was obliged himself to read it 
to Gertie before she clearly understoodit, 

“My bonnie lassie,” it began, “an old woman 
sends you her blessing and prayers for the care 
you've tooken of my puir laddie’s grave, and the posys 
you've sent, and the letters you’ve writ with the same, 
and which fetches ye very near to.my heart and love, 
and so I send you these stones from Can-Gorram to 
wear round your bonny neck and in yer pretty. ears, 
My grandson, Robert, will tell you how his puir 
mother had them, and gie them to me when I 
was cauld, and hungry, and sair, but I dinna sell them 
for the siller, as she thinket I moight. I weatherit 
the storm, Jinnfe and me, and kep’ ’em, for her ain 
sweet bairn, Dolly, who died, and it’s, not the loikes 
of Jinnie to wear sic as these, and” her lassies bein’ 
all lads I sends them to you agen with my blessin’, 
and duty to the beautiful LadyeSkiler, and'so I greet 
you; Heaven bless you, good-by. 

“ Mistress Doratuy LYLE, 
“By her grandson, Robert.” 

Gertie had listened intently until the point was 
reached wiere reference was,made to my “ grandson 
Robert,” when she started up, exclaiming: 

“ What ?” 

“Wait,” Robert said; “ wait tillT have ffaished,” 
and, with a shaking voice and face pale to his, lips, 
finished the letter, laying a good dea} of emphasis upon 
the last words, “by my grandson Robert.’” 

“Her grandson! What does she mean, Mr. Mac- 
pherson? Does she mean you?” Gertie asked, and 
Robert replied: 


thindy by,-amd ogy and: | 


“Yes, Gertie, she means me. I am that woman's 
own grandchild, theson of her daughter, and I am 
going to tell you about it.’”” 

He spoke rapidly, like,one much excited, and Gertie 
had no chance to interrupt him as he went on. 

“My mother was. Dorothea Lyle, born in Alnwick, 
in the very same thatehedi cottage Mrs. Schuyler 
has undoubtedly: described: to you. She was tle 
eldest child and beautiful--the Lyles are all good- 

jn. and mother was pre-eminently so, with a 
education, too, acquired from a lady in the 
neighbourhood who was: interested in her, and in, 


there she met my father, the-youngest son of an old 
Scotch family, which had atitle in reversion and ay 
gooddealof money. It wagim@love match and a mn». 
‘aweymateh, a Gretna, Green marriage, which; the 
proud, Maaphersons tried ta overthrow. But thegr 
, conldimet, and if they badi my father would hame. 
married his. beautiful, Dolly again, He was welly: 
fand of hax; aud taught her-aqagreat deal himself, ao 
} tat my. first recollections of her-are. of as fine-a lady: 
‘tr speech and manner as:any: Lhave ever seen. Reve 
bormin Naples, where father tried to earn his living: 
- by:paiinting; for he was amabural artist and we waner| 
| Vewypoor, as his family tunaedi him off and would not 
‘peoaive him with his wife, 

“ Twas about this time:thak: Mas, Lyle wrote tm 
mother: off illness: andi diatitmtion, and asked for 
maesy. in ae but, alam, we ” nongy andi 

“sent these caim-gormmy which father bought 
for baw whey she wea:manviad) and which thagr iad 
neve; been ablétahaxe-sebifarberself. Shesthonght 


‘nota fortunes: brightened a littl just. theny,and 
she kept the stones:caneftily, meaning themufom my 
sister on her-bridak dag; ban that day never eame. 

) T tobd. of my siateronae, and that you lookedilike 

} thew: ? eso beautifiel;, and: I loved her sq much, 

but she died when she, was-twelve years. old), andithe 

| only pioture we had of her was: buried. Qua for 
tunes: were thems. ‘Char Maapharson: 

‘mother waa.dead, and aeshe-hadi the pnoudest 
towards ua the father sent us money; amd when 
moder died; two years after Dora, my sister, father 

and I were invited to Glenthorpe, in the north of 

Scotland, and there. father died, and by my grand- 
father’s will I came into possession, at his death, of 
a large sum of money; and now, by another death, I 
have a right, if I choose, to take my wife to Glen- 
thorpe, should T ever have one, which I probably 
never siiall, for the-girl I love is too~ proud’ to marry 
me, knowing who Lam.” 

Gertie thought of Jalia Schuyler, wlio’ had once 
spoken in her hearing of the grand’ old place Gten- 
thorpe, Robert’s ancestral home, and what she would 
do if she were mistress of it. ‘Then she glanced at 
the grave beside her and thouglit of the young man 
who slept there, the carpenter, Mr. Schuyler’s hired 
workman, who, were he living, would have. been 
Robert Macpherson’s uncle, and then she thought of 
the white-haired woman, and said‘ to herself, * Julia 
Schuyler will never consent to be her grand-daugh- 
ter,” but she did not speak; and after a moment Robert 
continued: 

“You wonder, perhaps, why I never told this be- 
fore, andI blush to tell you that I was ashamed to do 
it and acknowledge that I was anything to this man 
by whose grave I stand, or anything to that family 
whom Mr. and’ Mrs, Schuyler and Godfrey have seer. 
I think people who have been very poor, and have 
come up from the great unwashed, have that feeling 
more than those to the manner born, and though [ 
have tried to be kind to my mother’s friends, so far 
as gifts are concerned, [ have shrunk from coming in 
contact with them, especially Aunt Nesbit, of 
whom it is no slander to say she is very coarse. 

“T went first to see them yearg ago, and’ when I 
heard of their acquaintance with the Schuylers I 
hesitated, but was finally persuaded and came to 
Schuyler Hill, where [ have felt like a criminal hiding 
his sin every time allusion has in any way been made 
to Abelard Lyle. This spring I went again to see 
them, and, coward that [ am, did not tell them I had 
been here, only that I was coming, and then Mrs. 
Lyle, my grandmother, spoke of you, and asked me 
to bring the letter and the cairn-gorms. [ could not 
refuse, and knew then I must tell yon everything. and 
Ihave, except indeed of my father’s family, which 
ranks among the first in Scotland, Glenthorpe is a 
beautiful place and will be my home if I ever marry, 
for I am the only male heir left to that estate. Mother 
is buried there, and father too, but my darling sister, 
Dora, lies in, the south of England, where. we lived a 
year or two. rf 

“T have told you my story, Gertie, and will not 
ask if you despise me, for I know you must, you who 
are so upright and honest in every act ; neither will 
I ask youtokeep my secret. The sooner it is, di- 
vulged the better perhaps, as shall then know the 





worst there is to kuow with regard to the girl Dove. 


whose house she was a nursery governess. Ih wasy) 


her mother could: self themifor bread, but she would }, 


Sho wil! never marry a carpenter's nephew; her 
father woud not permit it either.” 

He »a-med to be waiting for a reply, and Gertie 
said, at last: 

“ Mr. Schuyler is very proud, and she is proud too 
—prouder than he,I think. Glenthorpe might recon- 
cile her to this grave. I do not knaw ; you must telb 
her yourself. I shall not help;you there,” 

“ But, Gertie, tell me this—do: you think she cares 
for me? Yon girls can judge of each other better 
than men can judge of you. Doeaiahe: like me ever 

so little, thiuk you?” 

| Remembering how, from the: fitist, Jialjaeliad appro- 
|priated Robert to herself, j jealous and 
jangry. of his slightest attentio aj, Gertie re- 


plied: - 

"6 Lf you should ask her to ber Yonm-wilt, and tell 
ther-nothing of the Lyles, I amaunes she, would say 
yes; and with that answer Robentowagoblized to be 
| @entent, but there was a shadowremlidty fiieg;, s. look 
| Of paimand disappointment whivhi lietedi fora, weel 
Om mone, and which Julia’s blandiiiismenta: amd. co- 
Qpeinias bad no power to removes, Dndieediiliebandiy 
anemedite notice them or her, andi wihtemGodfrey xal- 
| Mins: himyand asked what was the matter, Iimamesmened. 
tia weaspining for Glenthorpe, and beg mtortalitiseri- 
onely of going back toScotland; but ta thbisGodsrey 
weuld-ner listen, and when Julia's ey eadieltediaghim. 
asshesaid: “Don’t go til antaumm, Mr. 
3 our party will be spoiled)” wie Bmma, 
wheselilam said much, expressed dasixe for 
| hime tammemain, he gave up Ricnthoagadiardiasammes 
‘ nasliaoy od at Schuyler Hill, 
| Miaantime Gertie’s. presont had Yeemehawn, and 
disenssed, and admired by Bdith. and Biamaygnd God- 
fiiey;,.while Alice. wondered if they wemermeal cairn- 
expressing her donbts: on tiie: subject, and 
Yad said, in Robert’s hearing, thie atie’d like to 
aeeharself wearing stones which camefem, such a 
seusoe, and Mr. ler-had offened@te send them 
|: th Tiondom aud: set handgemely. But this 
. Gavtie: would nat: permit, She:lied plan in her mind 
|, hick: sla: hopedi seme, dag ta carry out, and test 
Mise Jhlia’s: unwillingness: tan“wear stoves from 
Feuch a sonree” ag: that white-heired woman whom 
the proud beauty teasingly called “Gertie’s god- 

mother.” 


q 


(To be continued.) 








Tite value of the railway carriages exported in 
the: first nine. months, of 1872: was 26,166/.; in the 
same period of the: present year: it amounted: to 
105,44 42., being: an increase of nearly 400. per cont. 

Ha.tu Enp: Esrate:—We: understand that the 
[fall Bnd: Estate, near Tamworth, belonging to. Lord 
Beauchamp, and consisting: of one: thousand acres of 
excellent. landy with farm buililings, etc., aud the 
richest and best seam of coal in the nei hbourhood: 
running und r the whole of it; has: beey purchased 
by Messrs, Mocris, Shaw, and Arnold, the two. former 
being the proprietors of the-Birchmoor Colliery. 

Tue Wairtcic or Time-—-A sign of the times 
is announced from Paris. A well-known milliner- 
was compelled on the declagation of the Republic, 
September 4, 1870, to take: down from her shop 
window the, resplendent coats of arms appertaining: 
to the various ecions: of royalty-she hau supplied. 
Within: the: last weels or so. they all-(with the exoep- 
tion of that of Prussia, which has been burnt) have. 
been replaced, and a gorgeously gilded inscription 
tells. the: passer-by that “ Court” mantles are now om 
sale, 

Barnum’s Last Prosror.— The indefatigable- 
Mr; Barnum: visits England with: a project, which 
is to further a voyage by balloon across the Atlantic, 
He is not to be discouraged by previous failures, On 
the- contrary, he is quite sanguine of srocess; and 
says that no amountof treuble or expense will pre- 
vent him from carrrying out his scleme. He has 
already conferred in New York with Professor Wise, 
his son, and Dr. Parisel (who is:stated to have been 
chief of the aeronautic service under the French 
Commune) on the subject. Professor Wise recom- 
mends @ balloon made of Chinese silk, with a diame- 
ter of 80 ft., and weighing about 2,000'1b., for which 
purpose 150,000-eubit feet of gas would be sufficient 
to steer it in the aerial voyage. Dr. Parisel’s scheme: 
is ta substitute hot air for-gas as*a buoyant agency, 
while to lower the balloon he would introduce cool 
air. He gives the following. statist’-s: 600,000 
cubit feet of hot air, giving-a lifting ; w - of 18,000 
lb. ; balloon netting and coating 6,000 iv., car, stove, 
provisions, and men 3,000 1b., oil 8;00U' Ib., ballast 
1,000 1b. No determination has-as yet been arrived 
at, and Mr; Barnum is determined to carry out his 
scheme at any cost. For this purpose he visits 
England, and will confer with the must experienced 
aeronauts of the day on the subject. He wishes am 
English aeronaut to accompany the ballova on its 
perilous voyage. 
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A WHITE LIE. 

THERE are different colours and degrees of false- 
hood, just as there are different colours and degrees 
of other sins. There is, blackest of all, the malevo- 
lent hypocrite and slanderer, who can twist truth 
into falsehood, and falsehood into seeming truth. And 
then there isthe downright liar, who falsifies on pur- 
pose to deceive. There is another downright liar 
not quite so bad—he falsifies from a love of the mar- 
vellous, and a burning desire to appear what he is 
not. Some people lie because it is their disposition 
to deceive, Others lie because they lack the courage 
to tell the trath, And there are other lies—some- 
times called White Lies—which are mere lies of con- 
venience. In their utterance there is no evil intent. 
They are told justasa man whisks an impediment 
from his path with his walking-stick. They are told 
to save trouble of explanation ; or, perhaps, to avoid 
reprimand, At first a lie of this kind may not seem 
a very sinful thing; but, unfortunately for the mis- 
guided mortal who entertains the petty sin, it is one 
that does not improve upon acquaintance. Like many 
another evil which might be mentioned, it is likely to 
grow to alarming proportions and consequences, 
There is one safe ground—and only one, truth—ab- 
solute truth—uuder every circumstances and on all 
occasions. 

Sarah Powers believed herself to be a truthful girl. 
She had not the disposition to wittingly deceive. Had 
it been plainly intimated to her that she was a liar 
she would have been shocked beyond measure; and 
yet her rule of life in this respect was not pure and 
unswerving, as we shall see. 

“ Sarah,” said Mrs, Powers, coming into the room, 
one Winter morning, where her daughter sat, “ did 
you see anything of a five-pound note on the mantel- 
shelf last evening ?” 

Her voice and manner showed that she was un- 
pleasantly exercised. 

“A five-pound note?” repeated Sarah, with open 
eyes. “No!” 

“ You didn’t see anything that looked like one ?” 

“ Like a five-pound note? Certainly not,” 

“TI certainly left it in the sitting-room, on the 
shelf; and I know that I set the large glass lamp 
down on it, so that it should not blow away. I for- 
got all about it until this morning. Oh, 1. must not 
lose it.”’ 

“But, mother, five pounds is not such a large 
eum.” 

* Ordinarily, no, my child; but just now it is con- 
siderable. Your father’s accounts do not balance so 

favourably this season as ha antieinated. Da wan 
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think it could possibly have got knocked off and 
blown away?” 

We may as well remark just here that Sarah 
Powers had been speaking falsely. Falsehood was 
not certainly in the heart of the young and sunny- 
faced girl; but her tongue had spoken it, The facts 
were simply these : 

On the previous evening Robert Veazie had called 
to visit Sarah. 

Robert was a clerk in the warehouse of Powers and 
Dunbar, and was Sarah’s accepted lover. He had 
displayed qualities of head and heart which had re- 
commended him to the favourable consideration of the 
parents, and though he was poor yet he had business 
tact and energy. It was understood, however, by 
the careful father that there should be no formal en- 
gagement at present. 

Sarah remembered that Robert had joined her on 
the piazza and had presented her with a bouquet, 
after which they had gone into the house and had 
sat together upon the sofa and looked over au illus- 
trated magazine. While thus occupied it had oc- 
curred to her that they could see better if the large 
lamp, which stood in the middle of the shelf, were 
moved out to the end ; and she arose to doit. Upon 
lifting the lamp she saw a piece of paper whirl out 
and circle down until it was drawn into the fire of 
the grate directly beneath. 

“What was that?” asked Robert, who had seen 
the whirling paper. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. It’s burned up, whatever 
it was,” answered Sarah. She saw the charred, tin- 
der-like fragments whisked up by the draught, and 
then she added: 

“Tt was nothing of importance. 
been there if it had been.” 

And after this she resumed her seat. 

Now Sarah remembered all this very well, but her 
first impulse was to avoid a disagreeable exposure, 
and if the bank-note had been destroyed, as she now 
saw it must have been destroyed, it had been through 
no fault of hers, and, moreover, the loss could not 
possibly be helped, 

Upon reflection, when Sarah saw how much trou- 
ble was upon her mother, she was sorry she had not 
confessed the whole truth at once. But it was too 
late now. She had taken the first false step and she 
could not retract without a disagreeable exposure, 

“Who could have knocked it off?” she said, in 
answer to her mother’s last question ; “aud where 
could it have got blown to? I certainly saw nothing 
of a bank-note.” 

Mrs. Powers searched in vain, and at noon she told 
her husband of the loss, then they both searched, 


It wouldn’t have 


and Mr. Powers questioned his daughter—not with 
the thought that she had deceived, but in hope that 
some forgotten incident might occur to her. But 
Sarah dared not confess now. She lacked the cou- 
rage, and she lacked the courage because she was 
yet to realize how very small evils can grow to enor- 
mous eonsequerces. 

Mr. Powers returned to his warehouse in a thought- 
ful mood. He knew that his wife must have left the 
bank-note under the lamp upon that shelf, and that it 
had been there on the previous evening, She was 
not a woman liable to mistake in memory of such a 
matter, The only other person who had been in the 
sitting-room from that time beside his daughter wa: 
Robert Veazie. Perhaps Robert might have seen the 
note. On arriving at the warehouse he called his 
clerk into the counting-house. 

* Robert, did you sve anything ofa five-pound note 
on the mantel in my sitting-room last evening ?” 

** No, sir.” 

** You saw nothing that looked like one?” 

The young man hesitated, and coloured. Then, 
with a furced smile, said: 

“ Perhaps Sarah may have seen it.” 

"No. Ihave asked her, and she knows nothing 
about it. Shesaw nothing of the kind,” 

“T—I—certainly saw nothing, sir.” 

Mr. Powers was not at all satisfied with this an- 
swer ; but he would not press the matter then. He 
dismissed his clerk, and sat down and reflected. And 
his reflections were not pleasant, 

On the following day Mr. Powers called Robert 
into the counting-house again, and bade him close the 
door behind him. 

There was that in his employer's look and tone 
that made the youth tremble, 

“ Robert,” said the merchant, sternly, “ I gave that 
five-pound note to my wife. She placed it beneath 
the large glass lamp upon the mantel-shelf in our 
sitting-room. She did this just before sitting down 
to tea, and forgot all about it until the following 
morning, and then it was gone, On that evening only 
you and Sarah were in the sitting-room. Sarah saw 
nothing of it. Now what am I to think ?” 

“ Are you sure Sarah knows nothing ?” asked Ro- 
bert, eagerly and excitedly. 

“She declares positively that she knows nothing 
at all about it. I trust you would not have ,me be- 
lieve that my daughter could n 

“No! no! no!” broke in Robert, quickly. Then he 
gasped and trembled. 

‘What more have you to say, Robert?” 





“Nothing, sir.” 
“ Nothing 2?” 
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“ Nothing !” 

“You can leave me.” 

And the young man went out, pale, bowed, and 
stricken, ‘The merchant saw, and was sorry. It was 
a grief to him deep and heartfelt. Later in the day 
he went out and told Robert he might go home. 

“TJ will send for you when I want you.” 

“Mr. Powers! ——”’ 

“ What would you say, Robert?” 

‘Nothing !” 

“Then you may go. I will send for you when I 
am able to see you again.” 

And Robert Veazie went out from the warehouse ; 
but he dared not go home then to his widowed mother. 
The fear that came crushingly upon him was of Sarah. 
Did she love him go little that she could see him thus 
suffer and be silent? Was it possible that——But he 
dared not think, He must wait until these first 
whelming emotions were passed. 

That evening Mr. Powers and his wife talked the 
matter over; and after long and careful deliberation 
it was decided that Robert Veazie should be denied 
the house, and of course that he must be discharged 
from the warehouse. They would not publicly expose 
this his first known crime; but they could give him 
their confidence never again, 

And they must inform Sarah. That was the hard- 
est part of all. They sent for her to come to them. 
They would have it done at once. She came in and 
eat down. 

“ My dear child,” said her father, all tenderness and 
compassion, “we have a painful duty to perform. 
We must tell youof Robert's entire unworthiness.” 

She clasped her hands, and gasped for breath. 
What did her father mean ? 

He told her the story directly and clearly of his 
discovery of Robert's guilt ; and he told how broken 
and penitent the young man had appeared, This 
latter he added by way of showing that the crime 
was acknowledged. 

Pale as death, and with eyes frightfully fixed, 
Sarah asked if Robert had not mentioned her name. 

“He only asked me,” said her father, “if I had 
spoken with you, if you could not throw some light 
upon the missing money. LIanswered him, promptly, 
that you knew nothing whatever about it. His 
guilt was apparent from that moment. His shame 
and remorse x 

“Stop! stop!” cried Sarah, starting to her feet, 
She stood for a little time like one trantic, with ber 
hands clutched in her hair and her teeth set. Then 
she staggered forward, and sank upon her knees at 
her father’s feet. 

“Oh! father! father!” she moaned, “ have mercy— 
have pity—upon me |” 

“My child!” 

“No, no—lift me not up. Let me tell it all with 
my head here in your lap. Oh,I am a miserable, 
wicked girl! I did it all!—I did it! Robert has 
suffered rather than betray me.” 

And when she could control her speech she told 
the story of the burning paper ; and she tried to tell 
how she had been led to falsify and prevaricate. 

That was not a time for chiding. Poor Sarah was 
like one whose heart was breaking. She had come 
e think now of Robert, He would despise her after 
this! 

Mr. Powers looked at his watch. Presently he 
whispered to his wife, and then arose and left the 
room; and shortly afterward he left the house. 

In half an hour he returned. 

“ Sarah,” he said to his daughter, who sat with her 
head upon her mother’s shoulder, “ Robert is in the 
parlour, Go in and see him,” 

There was a fearful struggle, but the better genius 
conquered, and Sarah went to her injured lover. 

By-and-by both Robert and Sarah came into the 
drawing-room. They had been weeping freely, but 
they seemed very happy, nevertheless. Sarah came 
and kneeled at her parents’ feet. 

“ Father—mother—will you pardon and forgive as 
Robert has done ?” 

* Yes, yes, m> child,” 

“Then I will try to deserve your confidence hence- 
forth. Oh, Ido want to be happy once more, and 
never, never——” 

Robert caught her to his bosom and held her 
there ; and her father came and rested his hand upon 
her head. 

_“T know it is a bitter lesson, dear child; but I be- 
lieve blessing will follow it, It is possible that from 
ere time you may be happier than you have ever 

een,” 





VEXATION PRosECcUTIONS.—Mr. Paget, the magis- 
trate at the Southwark Police Court, was occupied 
the other day in hearing a number of summonses 
which had been taken out by the Bermondsey vestry 
against tradesmen in that parish for Sunday trading. 
There being no complaint by the police as to ob- 





suction, he regarded the proceedings as vexatious’ 
and ordered the eight who dealt in food to pay a 
penny each, and two who sold wearing apparel he 
fined a shilling each. In none of the cases would he 
order the defendant to pay costs, 


THE PLANET MARS—IS IT 
INHABITED? 


Havine determined the existence of a vaporous 
envelope around Mars, similar to the clouds which 
float in our terrestrial atmosphere, if we assume the 
same to be aqueous, we must believe in large bodies 
of water from which it originates. But otber fluids 
besides water generate vapour; hence, unless direct 
proof be adduced to the above effect, the hypothesis 
that the veil observed is a cloud-screen existing in 
an atmosphere like our own is without substantial 
foundation. 

The telescope has told its story, and a more won- 
derful instrument must add the sequel. The spectro- 
scope, in the hands of the eminent physicist Huggins, 
solves the problem. The planets reflect the light 
which they receive from the sun, and if their rays be 
passed through the prism we find in their spectra the 
solar spectrum, just as if it had been reflected by 
amirror. Dr. Huggins on his first observation of 
the planet was unsuccessful, but at the opposition of 
Mars in 1867 he attained important results, On di- 
recting his spectroscope, attached to a powerful 
eight-inch refractor, toward the star, he noticed that 
the spectrum obtained was crossed near the orange 
portion by black lines similar in position “to lines 
which make their appearance in the solar spectrum 
when the sun is low down, so that its light has to 
traverse the denser strata of our atmosphere.” The 
question to determine then was: Were the lines due 
to the passage of the light through the atmosphere 
of the earth or through that of Mars? Turning his 
instrument toward the moon, then nearer the horizon 
than the planet, so that the atmospheric lines, if they 
appeared at all, would be much clearer in the moon’s 
spectrum than in that of the object of his observa- 
tion, Dr. Huggins found that they were totally absent. 
It was thus demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
bands belonged to the Martial atmosphere, and not 
to that of the earth ; hence two aerial oceans analo- 
gous to each other encompass both planets. 

But, it may be asked, what produced these lines ? 
Carefully noting their position, the observer found 
them to be the signatures, not of oxygen or nitrogen, 
but simply of the vapour of water, of the same che- 
mical composition as ourown—oxygen and hydrogen. 
This proved, in this direction we need go no farther; 
the existence of sea, of cloud, snow, ice, fog, and rain 
is demonstrated. Reasoning from this basis, we can 
trace the presence of winds which shift the masses of 
vapour from place to place, of aerial and oceanic cur- 
rents, of rivers flowing to the seas, of a climate tem- 
pered in the same manuer as our own, and of copious 
rainfall which must nourish the land and cause the 
production of vegetation. : If, farther, there be con- 
tinents and oceans, similar geological forces to those 
of the earth must be at work; there must be up- 
heavals and depressions, mountains, valleys, and 
watersheds—in fact a miniature of our earth. 

Here then millions of miles away in space, is an- 
other world, a small one, it is true; but it has water, 
air, light, winds, clouds, rains, seasons, rivers, brooks, 
valleys, mountains, all like ours, 

“ All the circumstances necessary for the produc- 
tion of animate existence being there, under what pre- 
text, then,’ demand the believers in the habitability of 
the planet, “can it be asserted that living organisms, 
such as, under precisely similiar conditions, exist 
upon our own earth, do not live and flourish there ? 
Can it be that the sun, air, water and earth are held 
in bonds and prevented from combining in organic 
evolution? Or can it be credible that, while every 
drop of water on our earth is peopled with millions, 
another world is a desert?” In our previous paper 
we observed that, owing to the eccentricity of its 
orbit, the amount of light and heat received by Mars 
from the sun must vary considerably. Farther, we 
may add that, while the earth is 92,000,000 of miles 
from our source of light, the distance between that 
luminary and Mars is fully 141,000,000 miles. From 
this difference, and the relative sizes of the two 
planets, we can determine the amount of heat trans- 
mitted to Mars as compared with the quantity reach- 
ing the earth ; and the average daily supply is found 
to be as two to five. More nearly, when Mars is 
closest to the sun, he receives somewhat more than 
half as much heat as the earth ; when farthest, his 
supply falls to a little over one-third of that of our 
sphere. The sun would appear, to a person on his 
surface, to be about one.third the size that it does to 


us. —- 
Considering now the question of the Martial heat, 
it seems to be of much smaller importance than i, 





really is. The sun is the great storehouse of power, 
and the heat we obtain from him underlies al] motion 
and life. If the supply from this source were di- 
minished, manifestly life, as it now is upon the earth, 
could not be maintained. If we take away half the 
fuel from under a boiler, the engine, although it may 
work, will no longer be of the same efficiency, Ima- 
gin this reduction to have taken place ages ago, “ be- 
fore the sun’s rays in a potential form,” as Tyndall 
expresses it, were buried in the deposits of the car- 
boniferous epoch, and consider that it would require 
108,000,000 horses, working night and day fora year, 
to develope the work equivalent to the energy in a 
hundred million tonsof coal. If, then, Mars, which 
we have proved to receive a far less quantity of heat 
than the earth, has been thus deprived during count- 
less ages, it must be apparent that, if it require ex- 
isting circumstances upon the earth to maintain the 
creatures thereon, the absence of such circumstances 
on Mars clearly shows the unfitness of that planet as 
a habitation for beings, 

The point next arising is: Whether Mars be pos- 
sessed of an inherent heat sufficient to compensate 
for this deficiency of sular heat, or has the planet 
enough heat stored up to render it an abode for 
living creatures? It is very probable that Mars has 
parted with much more of its inherent heat than the 
earth, for it is known that, of two bodies equally 
warmed, the smaller cools the more rapidly. We have 
no reason to believe that Mars has been hotter than 
our globe, and hence, as its sphere is smaller, it must 
now be a much colder body. If then we are to adopt 
the theory that the climate of the planet resembles our 
own, we must assume that there is a peculiarity 
about its atmosphere which enables it to retain a 
larger proportion of the sun’s heat than can our 
aerial envelope. In such case, considering the con- 
stitution of such an atmosphere to resemble our air— 
a necessary hypothesis, if we are to believe in the 
existence of the beings with which we are familiar— 
it must be much more dense, reasoning from the fact 
that there is a steady decrease in warmth as we 
ascend to the upper regions of our own atmosphere, 
due to the increased tenuity of the air. 

We may presume that every planet has an atmo- 
sphere proportioned to the matter contained in it. 
Henve, the mass of Mars being about one-fifth that of 
the earth, we must infer that its atmosphere is equal 
to one-fifth part of the earth’s. But the surface of 
the planet is fully two-fifths that of our globe ; hence 
over each square mile there would be a much less cor- 
responding amount of air. In addition to this we 
have already noted that in Mars exists less than two- 
fifths the attractive force of the earth, the proportions 
being about as 388 to 100. The atmospheric pressure 
would therefore be reduced in proportion, even if the 
planet had as much air above each square mile of sur- 
face as is above each square mile of the earth. This 
quantity of air would be twice as much as we should 
infer from the mass of Mars, and we should require 
five times as much air to have an atmosphere only as 
dense as our own at the sea level. An atmosphere 
about twice as dense as this would perhaps give a 
climate as mild, on the average, as that of our earth ; 
but we can hardly assume tuat Mars has an atmo- 
sphere exceeding ten timesin quantity what weshould 
infer from the planet’s mass. 

If, now, we suppose that the Martial air is mode- 
rately dense, comparable, in fact, to our own air, 
then, since we know that considerable quantities 
of aqueous vapour are raised into that air, we must, 
from the circumstances already considered, conclude 
that there would be a precipitation of snow which 
would keep the surface of Mars permanently covered. 
But this is not the case, as Mars is not a white 
planet ; and so we must assume so great a rarity of 
its atmosphere that sufficient water-vapour can 
never be raised to produce a permanent snow en- 
velope by precipitation. Consequently itis probably 
the most satisfactory course to return to our first 
assumption, namely that the Martial atmosphere 
bears the same relation to the mass of Mars as the 
terrestrial atmosphere to that of the earth. Under 
this hypothesis it can be shown that the atmospheric 
pressure on Mars corresponds to about 4} inches of 
the mercurial barometer. Can man exist for any 
length of time in such an atmosphere ? 

In the great balloon ascent of Coxwell and 
Glashier, in 1862, the enormous height of 37,000 feet 
above the sea level was attained. At 29,000 feet 
Mr. Glaisher fainted and did not revive until the 
balloon had descended and returned to the same point. 
At 37,000 feet the barometer stood at seven inches, 
and the thermometer at 12 deg. below zero. Coxwell 
became almost paralyzed, and orly saved the life of 
himself and his fellow aeronaut by seizing the valve 
rope with his teeth, and thus allowing the gas to 
escape. If, by extreme fortitude, one man has 
managed to live at two miles above the fainting level 
of another, could human beings generally exist in aw 
atmosphere reduced to five-sevenths the density? 
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We have shown that Mars-has, therefore, not only 
w far greater degree of cold, but an atmosphere of 
much greater tenuity than that of, the, earth, condi- 
tions manifestly incompatible with the existence of 
terrestrial creatures; a conclusion easily attained by 
considering the life (mere microscopi¢ animalculs) 
found on the mountaip, peaks of our earth, beyond 
the last stages of vegetation, where the air is rare 
apd extreme cold prevails. 

We have now presented sufficient data to form a 
clear idea of the arguments which go to age the 
unsuitability of Mars as 4 habitation for the higher 
ordex of beings. Did space permit, we might-continue 
and refer to.the atmosphere, which must be at least 
100 miles high, and the winds which, must prevail, 
which carry aqueous ¥apour, in the form of snow, to 
the poles. Here great masses of glaciers are heaped, 
which sometimes disappear, leaving vast gaps dis- 
cernible even at forty millions of miles.away, produc- 
ing convulsions which must affect, the entire planet. 

The weight of evidence, it seems ta.us, is against 
the existence of beings of a nature with which: we are 
familiar, No terrestrial creature could live even in 
the torrid zone of Mara, so cold and dismal must, it be, 
Even vegetable life, however haydy, would notsurvive 
a single hour. If inhabitants there be they must be 
of different form from us, to correspond to. the de- 
creased attraction of grayity,; if red vegetation exist, 
their eyes must be different from,quya ; tolive in such 
an atmosphere their respiratory organa must be 
totally unlike opr own ; and thus, we might go on 
specifying points of variance until, we find that in, the 
end there is no more possibility of Mars being inhab- 
ited by beings, like ourselves, than there is of the,sun 
or Jupiter being similarly peopled, In fine, we cannot 
say whether other worlds are or are not. abodes of life, 
We can assent with reasonable probability that on up 
other planet are there conditions suitable for the ex- 
istence known in our globe.. Whether there be beings 
in the fiery vaponrs of the sun, on the molten, mass of, 
Jupiter, in the bleak deserts,of the moon, or in those 
remote parts of the. universe, from, which. our entire 
solar system seems but as a. single bright star, is a 
problem within the. knowledge, of only Him “to 
whom all things are possible.” 
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SIR HENRY HOLLAND. 





"ree, 
Sin Henry Hoipanp, the, venerable, and distin- 
guished, physician, author, end tyaveller, died, on 
‘Tuesday evening, the 28th ult,, in consequance, of, a 


cyld which, he caught on, returping from,Paris. It,is; 


needless to say that the life whieh, has been, thus. ab- 
ruptly if ngt prematurely closed, must, have heen, a, 
most varied and interesting one,, for in, bis,‘ Recol- 
lections,” published, something less,than, a,conple of 
years ago, Sir Henry Holland has, given, the, world, a 
graphic and minute,acconnt, of the, most. striking, of 
his experiences. 

3orn at Kyutsford, in Cheshire,, in, 1788, young 
Holland wag educated at various, private, schgels, in 
Newcastle and Bristol, from.whieh he pagged, to* the 


Universities of Glasgow. and Edinburgh, At the, 


latter university he took, the, degree, of M.D.,, four 
years before the battle of Waterloo, was, fought and 
won. But even before thig, time he, had betrayed 
that fondness for travelling, which afterwands. be- 


came one of the ruling. passions, of, hig.life. When; 


he was oyly eighteen years.of age. he accomplished a 
voyage to Iceland—a,greater feat in those,days than 
it is now, though even, now. the, trip is,one net, to be 
lightly undertaken, 

From that time onwards he seems to. have set aboni: 
seeing as mych of the world as, was compatible with 
the duties of hig professiqn; and.in, the, course,of his 
wandeiings he saw many notable scenes,that axe now 
portions, of history, and made, the, acquaintance, of 
men whose names are inscribed for ever on its.pages, 
He beheld the entrance of the allied armies into Paris.; 


he was in tie same city to, witaess, the ravages, 


wrought by the Communists, He, was,ig,Spain dur- 
iug the Venipsular, war, in, Virginia, during the 
American war. His holiday, trips, took. him now, to 
the Nile, again to the Euphrates, and yetagain.to, the 
Mississippi , he fee tn the Sty. Lawxence,for 2,000 
miles, he followed the Danube from its.apspringing 
in the Biack Forest to its, disappearance into, the 
Black Sea, But it,is, when we,come to, the names of 
the men and women whom, he knew, either. as friends; 


patients, or mere aequ@intances, that the experiences, 
of this octogevarian’s life sgem.most suprising, ‘T'o, 


fclks of the present,day Madama.da, Stael. seems to 
belong to. auother and distant age; Sin Henry, Hol- 
land describes her as he met her at dinner; 

In these wonderful “ Recollections” he speaks of 
meeting Talleyraud ag a modery diplomatist and 
diner-out might talk of meeting M. Thiers, But 
then Sir Henry knew M. Thiers also, and M. Guizot, 
and Napoleon the Third, and Jefferson, Dayis, and 
Abrabam Liucola. He talks in passing of “ the 





six Presidents of the United States whom I have 
known.” Of course the distinguished position to 
which he had attained in his profession was in some 
measure the key to this varied acquaintance. 

He was appointed Physician in Ordinary-to Prince 
Albert in 1840, and Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen in 1852; he had arquired » brilliant reputa- 
tion; and his indefatigable travelling doubtless 
occasionally threw him in the way of celebrated 
people, who were perhaps equally desirous of con- 
sulting the pliysician and. making the acquaintance 
of a distinguished’ man. 

Here in Englandit was not merely his professional 
fame that secured him the friendship of such men as 
Sir George Lewis, Lord Brougham, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Macaulay, and of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
whose danghter he married. 

Sir Henry Holland was a man of abundant and 
varied knowledge, an accomplished physician, and a 
clever writer ; and we have but to look at the record 
he himself has given us of his conversations with 
the most able men of his time to see that it was no 
ordinary traveller who could obtain such confidences, 

Sir Henry Holland’ was twice, married; and the 
baronetcy descends ta his son by the first wife, 
Henry Thurston Holland, at present. Assistant Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

Besides the “Recollections” to which wo have 
referred he was the author of “ Medival Notes and 
Reflections,”* and a work on “Mental Physiology,” 
which treats with great ability of the obscure phe- 
nomena which haunt the border region of mind and 
body. 





OURIOSLTIIES OF BUTTER AND CHUBNING. 

Tue art-of making butter is. by no means of modern 
date; this, the derivation of the: wond fromthe Greek 
“.buturon,’’ andithia.agein from “ bonus,” a cow, and 
‘“turos,” cheese (litenally. cow's,chese), sufficiently in- 
dicates.. Buk although the word, is of: Greek deriva-. 
tion it was late before this.people had any: notion of 
it, Their great:pacts, Homer, Theocritus, and. Buri- 
pides, who, like Shakespeare, drew the stones for their 
immortal, creations from, all: souncediol knowledge, do 


not speak of. it, although they mention. milk. and. 


cheese. Aristotle, the famous philosopher of olden 
time,. first. speaks. of a fat substance. contained in 
milk which, under certain, cireumstances, becomes; 
like. oil ;, Herodotus, the Greek historian, iathe,most 
ancient writer who,.in, bis. account. of the Scythians, 
describes. ® process for making: butter,. The, wond 
* butmron,” first oceuns,in« Hippocrates, 

nearly. contemporary with Herodotus, ini thefifth cen-. 
tury BC, “Lhe Seythians,” sags. Hippocratas,. 
‘pour the milk of mares, into wooden. vessels. and 
shake.it up violently, making it: foam, when the: fat 
part which is light rises. to the top and becomes 
*buturon.!” Diosoorides, 33, Bc. says that good 
butter is.prepared, frem. tha fattest. milk of sheep. on 
goats, by shaking it. in a vessel till: the. fat sepa- 
rates. Hy.says,.also, that it.can be melted and poured 
over pulse,and vegetables, instead.of. oil, andi might 
be used in pastry instead of: oil. It ia eviient. from 
this that drawn butter ia nota modenminvention,and 
that, our pastrycooks. have certainly, loaraed seme- 
thing from; their grandmothens,. 

But, the principal, use, of. butter among: the Gneeks 
and, Romans waeas en ointment andamedicine. Lhe 
Romans, were; accustomed to,.anoint.-the bodiea of 
their children with it to render them pliable, and the 
Burgundians extended its application. by. using it as 
a. haiy, oi}. Plutareh, the prince. of ancient; story- 
tellers, informa us that.a, Spartan lady: ance, paid a 
visit. to, Berenice, the. wife of Deiotarus,.and that one 
smelt so.strongly of ointment and the other of butter 
that, neither could endure, the, other. We axo not 
told whet kiud of ointment it was, but we can safely 
assert that the butter must have been: very, rancid. 

‘Lhe ancient, Christians.of Egypt. burnt butter in 
their lamps instead of, oil; and in more recent times 
it, wag used for the. same purpose. in. Roman Catholic 
churches, during the.Chrigtmas festival, to, avoid the 
great’ consumption, of alive, oils, The Cathedral of 
Rouen. has, a tower called the-butter tower, from the 
fact that, the Archbishap, of Rouen, in. an, 1500,. 
finding the supply of oil,. to. fail; during, Lent, per- 
mitted the use, af butter:in lamps,. on condition, that 
each inhabitent should pay.sig: derniers, with, whic 
money the, tower was built, Thene axe other“ butter 
tawers’’ at, Notre-Dame, Bourges, ete. 

It is, evident from, the. early history: of butter that: 
the Greeks,and Romans did not use it;te any extent 
in, cooking, or in the preparation of food, but. Anax- 
audrides, a poet who lived, shortly. after Hippocrates,. 
mentions a banquet, where the Thracians, ate, butter, 
ta the. astonishment of, the. Greeks, But tlie article 
formerly called; butter, was, oily, and impure, wanting 
the firmness and consistency of that of modern 
times. It wag aonsequently: prone to, decomposition, 
and its use limited, The ancients had usually accus- 
tomed themselves to good oil, and butter, in later 


who was 





times even, has been very little used in Italy, Spain, 
and the south of France, but was sold chiefly by the 
apothecaries for medicinal purposes. 

Most modern Biblical critics agree that the word 
translated butter in our version of the Scriptures 
means milk or cream, or, more properly, sour: thick 
milk. In the 30th chapter of Proyerbs we find a verso 
beginning “the churning of milk bringeth forth 
butter, etc.” This would certainly seem: to describe 
the preparation of butter, but the original Hebrew 
words chaleb metz-signify squeezing or pressiag, as, 
for example, the udder of a cow 7so that milking; and 
not making butter, is supposed’ to be meant. 

Ttis very probable that the formation of butter was 
diseovered by accident in the transportation of mille 
in- skins; which are still used‘in Barbary, In this 
country the Arabs chura their cream by suspending 
it contained in skins of goats-in their-tents and press- 
ing it toand fro, Dr. Chandler, in @ journey from 
Athens to Corinth, noted the mode of churning in the 
Levant. It consisted’ in seeuring the cream in skins; 
and then treading them with the feet. 

In Bengal, probably owing to indisposition to exer- 
tion in consequence of the excessive heat, they manage 
to make butter come by simply turning-a stick round 
in the milk, but the produet' cannot be large. ‘The 
inhebitants-of'the interior-of ‘Africa seem .to be fa- 
voured with respect to butter, Thefamoug: traveller 
Mungo: Park, whose adventures delighted our boyish 
days, says that atree grows there resembling oak, 
which bears a nut like an olive. When the kernel of 
this nut is boiled’ in- water it- yiélds a butter which 
the traveller asserts is whiter; firmer and of a richer 
flevour-than any: he.ever tasted'from cow's milk and 
which will keep without salt fora whole year. The 
natives call it shea toulou, or tree: butter, and large 
quantities are made. 

A NEW LIFE RAPT. 

THE exhibition of anpecnine for saying life at sea, 
which took place recently at the d’own Hall, Liver- 
pool, naturally created some interest in a matter of 
such great and humane importance. It was a no- 
ticeable fact that the invertions there exhibited pos- 
sessed, more or less, the demerit of complication, the 
desideratum being a process whiich iu the hour of 
danger and difficulty should be capable-of appliance 
with. rapidity combined with simplicity. An inven- 
tion made by Captain Andrew Frencl), since the 
Towa Lal! exhibition, seems to us, to possess these 
two merits in addition,to the one other claim of econo- 
mical cost. 

Most of our.readers probably are aware, that everp 
vessel taking passengers is compelled by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act tocarry a certain nuurber of boats; 
but. the, Board of Trade, under a recent, statute passed 
after the loss of the “ Atlantic,” have power to vary the 
requirements as to boats, and will permit,the ‘ sub- 
stitution of rafts or other appliances.for saving life 
for any such boats, so, nevertheless, that the boats 
so reduced: or varied, and the rafts or other appliances 
so substituted, be sufficient for the persons carried on 
board the ship.” Captain Prencli’s invention would 
reduce the number of boats carried by each passen- 
ger ship, and has this farther advantage, that, while 
it would not occupy a single inch on deck in stowage, 
it would be at a momeut’s command in the hour of 
need. Its simplicity and its capability of instant 
usage go much in themselves to recommend it, 

The raft can be best descrited-as two paralicl 
“cigar ships.’”’” These are formed of ordinary ship 
canvas filled with cork shayings, the indentation in 
the centre having also a foundation of'cork. Two 
dea] planks are placed on the top of each “ ship,” and 
on either side are hinged’ stanchions supporting a 
netted bulwark, which would afford a clutch for those 
struggling in the water. ‘The raft has been floated, 
and about 60 persons endeavoured jn vain to sink it ; 
but this is obviously impossible ;and-it is,calculated 
that in the heaviest of seas it would “comfortably * 
accommodate 50°people. Atthe end of the lines— 
which, when pulled, raise the netted bulwark—is, at- 
tached a loz-bag, which servegas a sea-anchor and 
keeps the raft head to sea. 

One great feature of the invention is that itcan bo 
carried in any boat, and ig a substitute for the ordi- 
nary canvas covering. It has already been, adopted 
by the Allan Jsine with respect to their steamer 
“ Nova Scotian ;” and the Board of Trade having in- 
timated that they will “not object” to the trial by 
any shipowner it may be assumed that Captain 
French’s invention will beextensively applied. 


~ FPACETISA. 


GETTING ON: 
Tom: “ Well, Jerry, how have you got on 
lately: +” 
Jerry: ‘So, so, Tom.. Yesterday: I got on a 
turnpike road—then: I got:omacouple of miles or 
more—thez I got on a garden wall—then I got on 
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an apple tree—and then ! there came a man with a 
whip—and he made me believe. I had got on the 
wrong horse!” —Fun. 

Smrru, who has been four t#mes convicted. for 
book-stealing, stated that he had served, his appren- 
ticeship as a churchwarden, commissioner of sewers, 
and.a commissioner of taxes. Many ratepayers-say 
they can quite believe it.—Figaro. 

TALES DE CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,. 

Paier: “Do you know, Mary, I could have sold 
Jumbo for a couple of pounds to-day if he hadn’t 
had his. tail cut off!’ 

Filia: “ Well, father, as you can’t retail him, 
why don’t you sell him wholesale ?”—Punch. 

A DOMESTIC MAN. 

Trascible Old Payty: “Guard, why: didn’t. you. 
wake me, a3 lL asked you? Here I am miles beyond 
my station!” : 

Guard: “TI did try, sir, but all I could get you 
to say was‘ All right, Maria, get the children, their 
breakfast, and I'll be. down in a minute !’”’—Fun. 

RAILWAY TRAVELLING, 1873, 

Paterfamilias (leaving for daily business) to his 
better half: ‘Good-bye, dearest, Now don’t fret, 
Ihave left my will in my private locker, and if, by 
some accident, I should arrive home safe this evens 
ing, mind and have the kidneys well done !”—/ua, 

“OUT OF HIS ELEMENT.” 

Country Gent. (to Cabman): “Pray, is thie 
bottom of Ludgate Hill within the shilling fare 
from this ?” 

West-End Cabby: ‘Well, sir, that’s rather a 
nice point. Some say it’s a little outside the dis- 
tance, othergs———- _ However, it doesn’t matter, as 
I shall have great pleasure in driving you there; 
’n fact, I’d give a shilling: myself to. get out o’ the 
City !’—Punch, 

SUNDAY STORIES, 

Aunt Ethel: ‘* But when his brethren next saw 
Joseph they found him in a position. of great 
authority and power.” 

Alice: ‘* Was hea King, Aunt Ethel?’ 

Aunt Ethel: “No, But-he was very high—nearly 
next to the King.” 

Alice (who is fond of Cards): ‘Was le a knave 
then ?”’—Punch. 

A Momenrous Quzstion.—An old gentleman 
went one day with his gun: to shoot partridges, ac- 
companied by hisson. Before they approached the 
ground where they expected to find’ the game the 
gun was charged with a severe load, and when at 
last the old gentleman discovered one of the, binds 
he took a rest and blazed away, expecting to see 
the game fall, of course ; but not so djd‘it, happen, 
for the gun kicked with so much force ag to knock 
him over. The old man got up, and while, rubbing 
the sparks out of his eyes, inquired of his son.: 
“ Alphy, did I point the right end of the gun atthe 
birds ?” 

A QursTION IN GramMMAR.—A searcher after 
truth writes to us toask: “ Which is grammatically 
correct, to say ‘ the house is building,’ or ‘ the. house 
is being built ;’ ‘ the street is paving,’ or‘ the streat 
is being paved’ ?”’ There is a wide diversity of opi- 
nion upon the subject ; but we incline to fayour “is 
being built” for the following reason : Suppose you. 
wished to express another kind of an idea, would 
you say, for instance, “ Johnny is spanking,” or 
“ Johnny is being spanked. ?”’ ‘The difference to you 
may seem immaterial, but it would be a matter of 
considerable importance to Johnny; and it is pro- 
bable that, if any choice were given him, he would 
suddenly select the former alternative. You. say 
again that the “missionary is eating.’ Certainly 
this expresses a very different and much pleasanter 
idea than the form “‘ the missionary is being eaten ;” 
and the sensation is very different for the mission- 
ary too, We have consulted several missionaries 
about it, and they all seem to think that the two 
things are somehow not the same, no: matter what 
the grammarians say. But it is to be confessed that 
there are occasions when the difference in the form 
isnot so marked. You assert, we may say, that 
‘* Hannah is hugging” —which by the way-would be 
a very improper thing for Hannah to do; it wouid 
be positively scandalous indeed. Precisely similar an 
idea is conveyed if you say, ‘“‘Hannah is being 
hugged,” because it is a peculiarity of the act that it 
is hardly ever one-sided ; theres no selfishness about 
it. And itis the same with kissing. ‘ Jane is kiss- 
ing’’—and her mother ought to know about it if 
she is—is just exactly as if we should say, “ Janeis 
being kissed ;”’ and the sensation is the same, al- 
though none of the grammars, by a singular inad- 
vertence, mention the fact. It will not be necessary, 
however, for our correspondent to attempt to prove 
these last-mentioned facts by practice. He must 
take our word for them. Unless he does so we shall 
answer no more questions in syntax for him or any 
one else. 


Owe To No Man ANYTHING.—Debt is the severest 
task-master. A person in debt is a, doomed man, 
He is shunned and despised; the very dogs bark at 





him as he passes along. A man in debt feels like an 
escaped outlaw—a villain of the first msgnitude— 
and, what is worse, he feels there is,no help for him. 
He dares not ask a favour. orvefuse to bow and smile 
at his independent neighbour. If you are out of debt, 
young man, keep clear of its meshes. Shun the 
monster. Debt spreads the sky in sackcloth—digs a 


jhorrible pit before you,, clouds the. atmosphere— 


darkens the.sun—destroys: the harmony of ature— 
converts beauty and bioom to moulds and cobwebs— 
drives health from the cheek, peace from the heart, 
and makes the world a vast. charnel houge,of wasting 
sinews, broken bones, and eyeless skulle, Who, will 
uot keep.out of debt? If you have any- self-respect, 
hope for au atom of peace and desire one moment’s 
rest, avoid being in debt, Come not under its iron 
wing. Enter not its adamantine jaw. Bun from it 
as you would escape from plague, pestilence, and the 
horrors of the blackness of darkness. Young man, 
we pray you keep out of debt. 


THE HARVESTER’S. WOOING. 


A suN-BROWN harvester wended his way, 
Day by day, where the waiting grain, 

In golden. billows.of ripening wheat 
Waved o’er the teeming plain ; 

His sickle keen in the.sunlight flashed, 
As it flew in his strong right hand; 

And he bent to his task, as he thorght to 


reap 
All the gain of his fertile land. 


Ah, never harvester toiled before 
With such talismau in the field! 
And never of blessings for youth did lifo 
Such a bountiful harvest yield. 
For day by day a Ruth. came down 
To glean what they failed to bind ; 
And the maiden marvelled: sometimes, I 


reck, 
Such waste of wheat to find, 


But she learned to watch for the manly 
face 
That oftenest smiled on her ; 
And soon, in all that busy field, 
She saw but one harvester: 
His heart beat fast, and his eye grew 
bright, 
When he joyed her coming to greet ; 
And days were long when he failed. to,list 
The fall of her tinkling feet. 


Ah! maidens’ eyes are dangerous things; 
And a maiden’s winning. smile 
The heart of a king or a harvester 
Alike may chance to beguile, 
Ere the blackbirds piped-o’er the barren 
wold 


He poured, in a willing ear, 
That tale of love that all maidens:like 
From a sweetheart’s lips to hear. 
* * * *, * 
Gone is the harvester—gone the maid 
That gleaned on the teeming plain, 
But still their children’s children live 
Love’s sweet hours over again: 
The ald, old story will ever be new 
As long as young hearts beat ; 
And the pulses of age will thrill to the last, 
As lovers Love’s story repeat, L, S..U, 
—_—_ 


GEMS. 


CLEANLINESS of person promotes health of body, 
and this in turn naturally begets purity of mind and 
moral elevation. Such persons: are-quite as muoh 
concerned in having the inner and unseen as tidy 
and as clean as ie onher aan the visible; they are 

ure from principle, not policy, 
r Wuat gs ?—The shadow on the dial, the 
striking of the clock, the running of the sand, day 
and night, summer and winter, months, years, cen- 
turies, these are but arbitrary and outward signs, 
the measure of time, not time itself. Time.is the 
life of the soul, If not this, then tell us what is time. 

CoNDEMN no man for not thinking as you think, 
Let every one enjoy the free liberty of thinking for 
himself. Let every man use his own judgment, 
since every man must give an account of himself to, 
Heaven, Abhor every reproach in any kindof de- 
gree to the spirit of persecution. If you cannot:per- 
suade aman into the truth, you must. never at- 
tempt to force him into it. If love will not com- 
pel him to come, leave him to Heaven. 

————EEEEEEE 


TuE TRAFALGAR SquaRg,LIONs IN MouRNING.— 
Th this matter-of-fact age it is pleasant to. find senti- 
ment and such unreasonable things as gratitude to 
the dead and respect for departed talent still awake 





among us. On the day of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
funeral somebody hung wreaths to the lower jaws of 
each of the Trafalgar Square lions; and, still more 
remarkable, they were left undisturbed for upwards 
of a week, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Buppinc Fruit Trees,—This is the proper 
season for: budding fruit trees. Peaches especially 
are growing luxuriantly, and a bud or two inserted 
at this time will in two or three years give a. boun- 
teous return. It is very easy to go to a nursary and 
purchase a few young trees in spring, but it is nob 
quite so easy to procure large ones of a bearing age. 
Therefore when there are any old pear or even, 
peach trees standing around our dwellings it is but 
a few minutes’ work to putin a few buds.of some 
excellent kind, and thus-insure a crop that will be 
remunerative in time to come. By the way, the 
quickest, easiest, and surest method when the bark 
separates easily from the scion is to cut beneath the 
bud, half way through. the. scion, commencing half 
an inch below the bud and ending the same distance 
above. At the latter point merely run the knife 
around the bark and twist the bud off, leaving as a 
matter of course all the wovd adhering to the stick. 
These. in the case of peaches rarely fail under the 
worst of treatment, and in fact so sure has the ope- 
ration now become that the large propagators. use 
this method in preference to all others, 





STATISTICS. 


CANOELLED Razbway ‘TicKsTs.—OCuridsity has 
occasionally been attracted by the question of what 
becomes of all the cancelled railway tickets. The 
average number issued in, Paris is about 30,000 daily, 
making an annual total of 10,940,000, and the figure 
for the whole of Frauce. is, caleulated at 40,000,000. 
The weight, of each morsel, of cardboard is one 
gramme, and the sum realized by the companies sell~ 
ing them wholesale to the paper-makers, to be remade, 
is from 16,000 to 18,000 francs. 

THE PoLicB AND, ConsTABULARY Force,—It is 
shown, by the special returns lately issued that the 
total police and constabulary force consists of 27,999 
constables, of whom 7,818 are constables of boroughs, 
9;678 county constables, 9,798 metropolitan police 
constables, including the dockyards and 70d consta- 
bles of, the City of London. The, borough consta- 
bles. are in the. proportion of one for every 770 of 
the population-; the county constabulary of one for 
every 1,323 of the population; the metropolitan (de- 
ducting the dockyards), of one for every 414 of the 
population of the metropolitan police disrict; and 
the City. of London of one. for every 106 of the City: 
population, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Wues the King of Ashantee dias.a number of lords: 
in waiting kill themselves to serve as his- escort to 
the “Shadow Land,” 

A NEw comet has been visible for several nights. 
by aid of the powerful telescope. It,is described as 
very brilliant, with, a tail of extraordinary splendour. 

LANDSEER’S Fortune. ‘There has been a great 
deal of talk about the large fortune which, as is well 
known, the late Sir Edwin Landseer accumulated, 
Notwithstanding that he lived. well, if unostenta- 
tiously, it ig fully expected that the personality of the 
deceased artist will amount to at least 150,001, 

WorcesTER CATHEDRAL.—It is stated that the 
restoration of Worcester Cathedral will be completed 
early next spring, and that the cathedral will be, 
open in Kaster week, Au oifer of the Harl of Dudley 
to give a marble and alabaster pulpit has been ac- 
cepted, 

A CENTENABRIAN,—~There is at, present; workiag im 
his, forge at, Lahinch, an old man named: Francis 
Morgan, who is inthe 109th year of his age, He is 
fresh and lively and able to work w th considerablo 
strength and energy. He can walk eight or ten 
miles with ease. His age can be wll authenticated, 
as, his life has principally been spent on,several farms. 
on the estates of the late Colonel M‘Namara and Mr, 
William Stacpoole, M.P. for the borough of Ennis. 

Tue Devi Fisn.—T. L. P. writes.to say that the 
Italian, fishermen of San, Francisco, who, travel. about 
the. Farallon Islands and down the coast, not infre. 
quently take devil fish from eight to ten feet across, 
and he has heard of one being taken of which the 
extended arms measured twelve feet. ‘Some 
months ago I saw one (hanging at 9, door), whick 
measured at least nino feet from tip to tip. of the 
tentacles. I believe that the Italians here eat parts 
of these repulsive-looking creatures. and call them 
guite good.” 
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J. E.—Decline d with our best thanks- 

Inquirer.—Inquire of any chemist, or, better still, ad- 
dress to the central depot in London, 

X—Apply in the usual course, and we shall be happy t® 
insert your announcement, 

M. S.—The statement of the age could in nowise affect 
the legality of the marriage. 

F. C.—Consult any shipping agent, who will at once 
eupply the desired information. 

G. G. F.—We repeat that we make no charge for our 
matrimonial announcements. They appear in due 
course. 

Ixcoe.—l. No. 2, The announcement is made precisely 
dn the ordinary manner and in none other. 3. We are 
perpetually stating and restating this patent fact. 

An Anxious Moruer.—lIt will be quite necessary t® 
institute a local inquiry ; or otherwise address an appli- 
cation for the information to the War Office. The latter 
{8 perhaps the more expeditious course. 

Epwakp.—1l. A weak growth of the hair, or its falling 
off, is usually associated with some physical debility. 
‘Try a good tonic, such as auy chemist would readily dis- 
pense. 2. Have the hair cut frequently, wear it as short 
as possible, and wash the head often. 3. A strong decoc- 
tion of rosemary, which you can easily make for yourself, 
is the best possible hair wash. If you follow our advice 
you will soon find matters mending. 

S. S. (Ryde).—Mildew is that mouldy appearance on 
the leaves of plants produced by innumerable microscopic 
fungi. The ten, wheat, and the choicest garden fruit 
trees are those most commonly attacked. The causes 
are said to be excess of moisture aud absence of the free 
genial circulation of air and sunshine. On the small 
scale, fiuely powdered sulphur is occasionally dusted 
over the parts affected by way of remedy. 

Auics (Lambeth).— Cosmetique is hard pomatum 
formed into a cake or stick for the toilet. It is some- 
times coloured black or brown, the —— being added 
in a state of impalpable powder. 1. Black (Cosmetique 
Noir): From good lard 5 parts, wax 2 parts ; melt; stir 
in levigated ivory black 2 parts ; and pour into moulds of 
tinfoil, which are afterwards to be placed in paper 
sheaths. 2. Brown (Cosmetique Brun): As the last, but 
using levigated umber for plain brown and levigated 
terra di sienna for auburn and chestnut. 3. White or 
plain (Cosmetique Blanc): The same, but omitting the 
colouring matter, 

Sa.zBurG.—Bishop Berkely recommended the use of 
tarwater, which may be prepared as follows: Take of tar 
2 pints, water 1 gallon; mix by stiring them with a 
wooden rod for a quarter of an hour, and after the tar 
has wholly subsided strain the liquor and keep it in 
well-corked phials. Tar-water should have the colour of 
white wine and an empyreumatic taste. It is in facta 
solution of empyreumatic oil, effected by means of acetous 
acid, Itacts as a stimulant, raising the pulse and in- 
creasing the discharge by the skin and kidneys. It may 
be available to the extent of a pint or two in the course of 
a day. 

Siama.—Robert Dodsley, author and bookseller, was 
born in 1703 at Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire. His 
parents being poor, he was apprenticed to a stocking 
weaver, which trade he left and became footman to the 
Hon. Mrs. Lowther (presumably of the Lousdale family), 
While in this situation he published a volume of poems 
entitled “ The Muse in Livery,” and a dramatic satire 
called *“* The Toyshop,” the latter enjoying the especial 
patronage of Pope. The proceeds of this enabled Dodsle 
<o commence business as a bookseller in Pall Mall. 
Dodsley secured some immortality as the projector of 
tle Aunual Kegister. He died in 1764, 

A Constant REapER.—We do not quite approve of de- 
stroying ants—assiduous, energetic little creatures, In a 
garden moreover they are of material service, owing 
especially to the fine light soil they constantly throw up. 
Hot water would, we believe, destroy them. As inspired 
wisdom, however, has recommended their industry to 
our imitation we would greatly prefer to let them ion, 
We may consider their ways and be wise. The ant be- 
tongs to the family Formicidae, and the order Hymen- 
optera. Like the bee it is a social animal, lives in com- 
munities which may be compared to well-regulated re- 
publics, and is of three sexes—male, feminine, and 
neuter. The red ant contains formic acid and a peculiar 
resinous oil, Both of these may be obtained by macera- 
tion in rectified spirit. A tincture so prepared and 
flavoured with aromatics constitutes the Eau de Mag- 
vanimite—the aphrodisiac of Hoffman. 

A Patiznt.—Persons subject to biliousness should be 
particularly careful to avoid excess both in eating anu 


drinking, and should more especially shun those articles 
of food, and those liquors, which from experieuce they 
find are apt to disagree with them. A mutton chop 
slightly undercooked is an excellent article for the break- 
fast or the lunch of bilious patients ; and good beef or 
mutton either broiled or roasted, so that the gravy may 
be retained, is better for dinner than many dishes appa- 
rently more delicate. These, together with fresh game 
and venison, form a good variety from which to select a 
bill of fare. New beer and porter should be particular] 

avoided, as well as boiled meat, stews, soups, rich pud- 
dings, much butter or fat, and most articles of pastry, as 
they are very indigestible, aud by overtaxing the powers 
of the stomachare exceedingly apt to derange it. Warm 
slops of all kinds should be avoided, except moderately 
strong tea or coffee. Epps’s Homm@opathic Cocoa is one 
of the best drinks for the bilious ; this we say from per- 
sonal knowledge. Out-door exercise and pesty of fresh 
air are gnized as ials. Above all things heavy 
and late suppers should be abandoned ; indeed by far the 
better plan is to take nothing more than a hard biscuit 
or a dry crust after tea. The great medicine for this evil 
is taraxacum—the Latin and pharmacopeic name for the 
humble but useful dandelion. : 


LOVE, DRINK, AND DEBI. 


Son of mine! the world before you 
Spreads a thousand secret snares 
Round the feet of every mortal 
Who through life’s long highway fares. 
Three especial, let me warn you, 
Are by every traveller met ; 
Three, to try your might of virtue— 
They are Love and Drink and Debt. 


Love, my boy, there's no escaping, 
’Tis the common fate of men— 
Father had it—I have had it ; 
But for Love you had not been. 
Take your chances, but be cautious. 
Know a squab is not a dove: 
Be the upright man of honour ; 
All deceit doth murder love, 


As for Drink, avoid it wholly ; 
Like an adder it will sting ; 

Crush the earliest temptation, 
Handle not the dangerous thing. 

See the wrecks of men around us— 
Once as fair and pure as you. 

Mark the warning! Shun their pathway, 
And the course they’re tottering through. 


Yet though Love be pure and gentle, 
Aud from Drink you may be free, 

With a yearning heart I warn you 
*Gainst the worst of all the three | 

Many a demon in his journey 
Bunyan’s Christian Pilgrim met ; 

They were lambs, e’en old Apollyon, 
To the awful demon Debt ! 

With quaking heart and face abashed 
‘Lhe wretched debtor goes ; 

He starts at shadows, lest they be 
The shades of men he owes. 

Down silent streets he furtive steals, 
The face of man to shun, 

He shivers at the postman’s ring, 
And fears the dreadful dun, 

Beware of Debt! Once in you'll be 
A slave for ever more ; 

If Credit tempt you, thunder ** No !” 
And show it to the door. 

Cold water and a crust of bread 
May be the best you'll get ; 

Accept them like a man and swear— 
“ T'll never run in debt,” 





F. J.C. 


F. F., nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark, good looking, desires 
to correspond with a young lady about seventeen or 
eighteen, and one living in East Kent preferred. 

Eustace, twenty-one, tall, dark, affectionate, and ina 
good position. Respondent must be about eighteen, af- 
fectionate, and must possess a little money. 

Eien B., seventeen, fair complexion, dark hair, gray 
eyes, and fond of music. Respondent must be good 
looking, affectionate, and a mechanic by preference. 

PuaRMACEUTIST, in business for himself, twenty-three, 
5ft. 9in., good looking, fair, and affectionate, desires to 
correspond with a lady about twenty, pretty, domesti- 
cated, loving, and possessed of some capital. 

Cissix W., nineteen, tall, dark-brown hair, black eyes, 
dark complexion, and considered handsome, desires to 
correspond with a gentleman about twenty, who must be 
tall and handsome. 

L. F., nineteen, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 5ft 10in., 
considered good looking, desires to correspond with a 
young lady about his own age, who must be fair, loving, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

BiancHeE, twenty, medium height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, light complexion, loving, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be affectionate, steady, and do- 
mesticated, 

ADELAIDE, twenty, tall, dark, considered pretty, good 
tempered, and fond of music and dancing, desires to 
correspond with @ young man about twenty-three ;a 
soldier preferred. 

Emir C., eighteen, medium height, blue eyes, light 
hair, and considered pretty, desires to correspond witha 
gentleman about twenty, who must be tall, dark, and a 
clerk preferred. 

J. W. R, twenty-three, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. 9in., idered hand Respondeut must be 
about nineteen, fond of home, and one who would make 
a good wife. 

Boyny J. J. H. C., 5ft. 10in., fair complexion, light- 
brown hair, blue eyes, considered good looking. Kespon- 
dent must be about twenty, good looking, and domesti- 





ted. 

Soper Jack, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. 6in., light hair, brown eyes, a Good Templar, de- 
sires to correspond witha yous lady about nineteen 
well educated, loving, and domesticated ; a Good 
Templar preferred, and one residing in or near London, 





Annis H,, fair, of medium height, loving, and domes- 


ticated, well educated, and fond of music. Respondent 
must be about twenty-three, tall and dark, steady, and 
a working man. 

HIGHLANDER, twenty-three, a private in the 79th Regi- 
ment, good looking, affectionate, and is a teetotaller, 
Respondent must be about twenty, also a teetotaller, 
and must be willing to go to India. 

Hep ty V., twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., dark, handsome, and 
possessing property, wishes to correspond with an ac- 
complished young lady of good figure, pretty, with dark- 
blue eyes, and fair complexion. 

Jamxs W., thirty-five, highly respectable, steady and 
good tempered, with an income of 521. per annum, inde- 
pendent of his employment, desi to correspond with 
a young lady between twenty-five and thirty, good tem- 
pered, an:1 domesticated. 

L. A. W: anv Potty, twenty-three, and twenty, re- 
spectively, medium height, dark hair and eyes, good 
tempered, and loving, domestic servants, desire to corre- 
spout with two steady young men; mechanics pre- 

erred, 

Lavra B,, twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., fair and slight, consi- 
dered very agreeable, is affectionite and domesticated. 
Respondent must be well educated and wel: connected, 
tall, good looking, fair, and with golden hair and blue 
eyes. 

Vi cams Fanny, twenty-three, a widow, desires to 
correspond with a tall, dark gentleman, not over twenty- 
six ; he must be steady, and a Good Templar, and must 
have a little money as she p an i of 1001. 
per annum, 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Lire Buoy is responded to by—* Polly C.,” twenty, 
fair complexion, blue eyes, medium height, loving, and 
domestica’ 

W. S. by—"* Lily,” twenty-one, tall, dark, considered 
good looking, and is a domestic servant, 

Pur V. by—“ J. B. M.,” twenty, medium height, 
good looking, well educated, and affectionate. 

. RANK by—“‘ Nelly,” dark curly hair and dark eyes, 
loving, and fond of home. 

Dicx by—* Edy,” twenty, dark hairand eyes, tall, lov- 
ing, and fond of home. 

Biancue by—* Horace,” tall, dark, fond of home and 
music, and thinks he is all that she requires. 

Herry by—“ F, E.,” twenty, 5ft, 8in., loving, good look- 
ing, and fond of home. 

. by—** Lucy,” eighteen, fair, good looking, affec- 
tionate, fo d of home, aud would make a good wite. 

Rurvus by—" Farmhouse,” who thinks the requirements 
would be quite fulfilled. 

Horeru. Katz by—‘‘ Nonsense,” who thinks he is all 
that she requires. ; 

Kate B. by—* Tam O Tam,” twenty-three, a mechanic, 
who thinks he is all that she requires. 

Potty by—* H. W.,” a grocer, who thinks he is all that 
she requires, 

Tgp B. by—* Nettie,” who thinks she is all that he re- 
quires. 

Davin M, by—“ Leah," who thinks she is all that he 
requires. 

Daisy by—“ Duc:s,” twenty-two, tall, steady, fond of 
home, and a tradesman, 

WALTER by—“ Alice,” eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, 
fair complexion, aud domesticate: 

Ernest by—** Kate,” fair hair, blue eyes, and is domes- 
ticated, 

Eten E, by—‘‘E. S. A.," twenty-five, tall, fair com- 
plexion, and a tradesinau. 

. B. by—“ Isabella S. C.,’’ dark-gray eyes, medium 
height, and of a cheerful disposition. 

G. H. RB, by—*t S. M.,” who thinks she is all that he 
requires. 

Louiss by—* G. D. F.,”" twenty-two, tall, dark, of mu- 
sical tastes, fond of home, and thinks he is all that she 
requires. 

George M. D. by—* Bessie,” dark, good looking, of a 
cheerful and loving disposition, fond of home, and would 
make a good wife. 

GILBERT by—‘“* Maggie May,” twenty-two, a tall bru- 
nette of good family, loving disposition and thoroughly 
domesticated, 

T. H. 8S. by—“ Ida,” twenty-one, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, and would make 
a good wife. ' 

Tessa by—‘* W. P.,” twenty-one, 5ft. Sin., dark come 
— considered handsome, loving, and domesti- 
cated, 

Puese by—* Mannikin,” twenty-two, 5ft, 10in., dark, 
good looking, of a very loving disposition, and very fond 
of children. 

Muir by—“ Willie H.,” tall, dark, and musical, about 
her own age, considered good looking, and thinks he 
would altogether suit her. 
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